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"PARTING. 





BY OOVENTRY PATMORE, 





If thou dost bid thy friend farewell, 

But for one night though that farewell may 
be, 

Press thou his hand in thine. 

How canst thou tell how far from thee 

Fate or caprice may lead his steps ere that to- 
morrow come? 

Parting at best is underlaid 

With tears and pain; 

Therefore, lest sudden death should cone be- 
tween, 

Or time, or distance, clasp with pressure firm 
the hand 

Of him who goeth forth; 

Unseen, Fate goeth too. 

Yea, find thou always time to say some earn- 
est word 

Between the idle talk, lest with thee, hence 
forth 

Night and day, Regret should walk. 


IN SILKEN CHAINS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO 








SUNLIGHT,” ETO. 





CHPTER V. 


ORD NORMAN went out into the hall, 
and down the steps, scarcely seeing 
where he was going. There was a 
stinging, aching pain across his face, but a 
far worse pain about his heart. 

The Chesneys and the Lechmeres—and 
he belonged to both these high families— 
were bad at taking blows. Asa rule they 
gave them back, and with interest—pijenty 
of interest. But Lord Norman, seeing 
that he could scarcely return the blow, 
had to bear it. 

For a time he felt stunned and bewild- 
dered by the furious indignation which 
raged within him. He had been struck in 
the presence of ladies, and undeservedly 
struck. This was vad, but worse re 
mained behind. Tingling in his ears, as 
the blow tingled on his cheek, were the 
strange words the earl hadspoken. He 
had called Norman a pauper and a beg- 
gar, and had declared that if he, the earl, 
80 pleased, Norman sbould remain a beg- 
gar and a pauper for the rest of bis life. 

The lad had not the least idea of the 
meaning or the worth of the threat, but it 
stung and lashed him until the tears of 
rage and humiliation smarted in his eyes. 

His father and mother were dead; he 
was sione in the world, save for this 
uncle, the powerful earl, and was virtu- 
ally dependent upon him. It was true, 
he thought, that he was a pauper; but, at 
any rate, he would not be a beggar. 

As he looked at the great red house, he 
resolved that he would never enter it 
again while the ear! lived; that he would 
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THE WONDERFUL EYES OF MADGE LOOKED DOWN UPON HIM. 


never accept another penny from him, or 
eat another morsel of food that came 
froin is iands. Some day the place would 
be his, but until that day he would never 
cross its threshold. As be looked at the 
bouse he was reminded of the lady and 
the girl, and if the aching and smarting 
on his cheek had not stung him into the 
resolution, the remembrance of the smile, 
the scorn, on Sybil Delamoor’s face would 
have done so. He could see them, feel 
them upon him now. 

He sat for some time—how long he 
never knew—dwelling upon his bhumilia- 
tion and strengthening his resolve, and 
the evening was growing into the duski- 
ness of an early summer night waiting 
for ite moon, when he rose from the atone 
bench. He felt in his pockets and ex- 
mined their contents. They were numer- 
ous, and from the miscellaneous articles 
he picked out what money he had. There 
was a sovereign, six shillings, and some 
coppers; and slowly mounting the steps 
he flung them on to the great mat inside 
the door, where the next morning they 
were discovered and appropriated, with 
equal surprise and delight, by the hall- 
porter. 

The lad would have liked to have taken 
the clothes off his back and flung those 
also over the threshold of Chesney Chase, 
but that ne felt was scarcely practicable. 
With his pockets lightened and his 
wounced spirit somewhat soothed be went 
across the lawn and entered the cottage 
garden. As be did #o the two dogs in the 


stable recognized the steps of their new- 
ly-made friend and yapped entreatingly, 
and Lord Norman waved bis hand to- 
wards them. 

“Good-bye, Carlo, old boy. Good-bye, 
Tozer. 1’m afraid you won’t see me any 
more.’”’ 

All was very still as he entered the 
small garden, and he looked round un- 
certainly. He bad come to say good-bye 
to his promised wife, Madge Gordon, but 
he did not know where to find her, or how 
to apprise her of bis presence. He flung 
himself down on the seat where he and 
she had sat so happily only a few hours 
ago and pondered. The moon rose, and, 
as if she had been waiting for it as well as 
he, Madgo’s small brown hand opened 
the lattice window, snd Madge’s face 
looked out, 

Lord Norman's heart gave a bound of 
joy and satisfaction, and he sprang up and 
ran to the window. 

“Madge, Madge!” he whispered. 

She started, and looked down at him, 
and was about to shut the window again 
in the first moment of her surprise, 

“Don’t!” he pleaded, “I want to speak 
to you; don’t shut the window.” 

“What do you want to say ?’’ she asked, 
after a moment’s pause. “Can’t you come 
and say it in the morning?” 

“No,”’ be said; ‘I shall be gone then, ‘! 
shall be gone then, | shall be far away.”’ 

“But lam up at six o’clock,’”’ she said, 
leaning ber elbows on the window sill 
her chin in her hands. 
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“Yes, but I am going to-night—now,” 
be said in an earnest whisper. 

She looked beyond him. 

“Now—this minute? Where is the car- 
riage? I don’t see it.”’ 

‘There isn’t any carriage; I'm going to 
walk. Madge, I want to tell you all about 
it, but I’m afraid someone will hear me, 
and find me.” He ran his eye up the 
wall, There were the remains of an old 
lattice, round which a Devoniensis has 
climbed, until it had grown thicker and 
stronger than the lattice itself. He scram- 
bled up this lightly as a cat, ora monkey, 
until he could rest his arm on the window- 
sill. 

“You'll fall,” she said, with a little 
catch in her breath. 

‘Not « bit of it, 1 could hang on here 
for bours, and the stuff is strong enough 
to bear an elephant,’”’ 

“Grandfather will be very angry if you 
break it down,’’ she said, 

“All right, I shan’t burt it. Madge, I’ve 
come to say good-bye—”’ 

‘*You might bave said that down there,”’ 
she interpellated; thinking dreamily at the 
moment who strong he was, and how 
easily be had got up to her, 

“No, 1 couldn’t—not so well, Madge. 
I’m going away to-night, and—and | may 
be away a long time.”’ 

As be spoke she looked at him atten- 
tively. There wasa ring, an earnestness 
in his voice which sbe had not heard be- 
fore. It seemed to her, child though she 
was, as if he had grown older, ever so 
much older than herself, whereas it was 
she who only a few days ago had seemed 
the oldest, 

‘Where are you going?’ she asked. 

“I don’tknow,”’ he answered. “I haven’t 
quite made up my mind.” 

‘‘Aren’t you going back to school, col- 
lege or whatever it is?’’ 

“No,” he said, ‘I’m not going to school 
any inore, I’m going to begin life. I’m 
going on my own book—I mean al! by 
myself.’’ 

“] don’t understand what you mean,” 
she said wonderingly. 

“Well, look here, Madge,” he said, 
“I’ve had a row with my uncle, the earl, 
We have quarrelled.”’ : 

“Quarrelled! Why, what did you quar- 
rel about?” 

His eyes, which had been fixed on her 
face drooped. 

“Never mind, it doesn’t matter,’ he 
said evasively. 

“Oh, don’t tell me if you don’t like,” 
she said with that sudden, exasperating 
coldness with which a woman resents the 
baulking of her curiosity. 

“Don't be angry, Madge,” he said. 
—it was about a girl.”’ 

“A girl!’ Her eyes opened upon bim, 

“Yeu,’’ he said shamefacedly. “They— 
the earl and her mother--wanted me to 
promise to marry her, and I eouldn’t do 
that.’’ 

“Why not?” she remarked, 
straight before her. 

He raised his eyes to her face reproach- 
fully. 

‘Madge!’ be exclaimed in « low voice. 
‘Have you forgotten already? How could 
I promise to marry her when I’d already 
promised you ?’’ 

“Oh, but I'd have let you off,”’ she said, 
but without looking at him. 

Without a word he began toclimb down. 
It was the best thing he could have done. 
Out went her white-clad arm, and her 
brown hand seized his shoulder. 

“No, no, I didn’t mean that—not if you 
don’t want me to give you up! Stay, I 
want to know more.” 
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He came up to his old perch. 

‘\Was she pretty ?”’ 

He thought a moment 

“I don’t know. Yes, I suppose so.” 

The grasp relaxed. 

“Oh, prettier than I am?” 

“No,” he said promptly, “but nearly as 
pretty. She was tair and pale, with what- 
do-you-call-it eyes? Idon’t like girls with 
that colored hair and eyes.’’ 

She smiled slowly on him. 

“And you said you would not marry 
her?”’ 

“Yes, and—and then there was a row. 
The earl flared up, and—and said things, 
and I came away. I’m not going back; 
never! I’m going to carn my own living; 
and what | wanted to say to you, Madge, 
was—— ’’ 

The moon sailed up above the sycamores 
and shot a placid ray full upon both 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Madge started and looked at him. 

“W hat’s—what’s that on your cheek ?”’ 
she asked with a catch in her breatb. 

The blood rushed to his face, and he 
looked down ashameadly. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,’’ he said in a low 
voice, and with an attempt at a smile. 

“Nothing? Why it’s a bruise!—I can 
see it quite plainly. Tell me what it is, at 
once !’’ 

“The earl——’’ he stammered, over- 
whelmed by a brave lad’s shame and 
bumiliation. 

“He struck you!’ she exclaimed, in a 
whisper that hissed through her clenched 
teeth. 

“Ob, that’s all right,’’ he said; ‘‘never 
uind that. What I’ve come to say——”’ 

She stretched out her hand, and gently 
—gently as the fall of thistle-down—laid it 
on the boy’s burning cheek. 

“How hot itis! The brute!’ she mur- 
mured. 

He put up his hand to take hers down. 

“No,’’ she said, ‘It hides it, and I don’t 
like to see it. It makes me feel bad and 
wicked, Goon.” 

Her touch confused him, 
round vaguely for a moment. 

“Oh, this wasit. I came to remind you 
of our bargain, Madge; and—and to give 
you the chance of backing out if you 
like.”’ 

“Thank you. What made you think I 
should want to back out ?’’ 

“Well——” He hesitated. “You see I 
didn’t know whether you’d care to be 
bound to a fellow when isin disgrace, I’m 
only a kind of tramp now. I shan’t 
blame you if you cry off. You see, it isn’t 
as if you’d known tne a long while, and 
got used to the idea of marrying me.” 

Her hand dropped, 

“Do you want me to cry 
asked, ingenuously. 
to cry off yourself.” 

“No, no!’ he asserted, earnestly. ‘1 
don’t want to, | swear I don’t! But I 
ougbtn’t to bind you to it unless you 
like, after what's hay pened.”’ 

“Well,’’ she said, thoughtfully, “well, I 
do like.”’ 

A flush of delight flew over his face. 

“Madge, you’re a brick!’ he said. 
“That’s all | wanted to know. I'll go 
now. Don’t you be afraid that I shall 
ever forget or want to be off my bargain. 
I'll come back to you—I swear I wili— 
when I’m a man, and I’ve made my for- 
tune, and we'll be married.”’ 

His whisper rang with youth’s hops 
and confidence, and from under ber lashes 
she stole a swift admiring glance at him. 

“And how are you going to make your 
fortune?” she asked. 


This gave him pause, as Hamlet says, 


He looked 
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“W—ell, I don’t quite know yet,” he 
said, but not at all despondently; as if the 
ways of fortune-making were so rumer- 
ous as to render selection difficult. “] 
haven’t thought it out quite. I’m strong, 
and I can do all sorta of things, and—oh, 
1 shal! see,’”’ and bi« frank, handsome eyes 
smiled up at her. 

There was a pause, then he said— 

“If I were you, Madge, I shouldn’t say 
anything about our bargain. I shan’t.’’ 

“Very well,” she acquiesced. 

“And don’t you say you’ve seen me. | 
don’t suppose anybody willask you. And 
—and I’m afraid I must go,” he added, 
but he still lingered. 

“You must be tired banging on there 
like a monkey on a tree,” she said. 

“No, not a bit. I could stay pbere ali 
night if you'd stay and talk. But I must 
go. They might send after me, and try 
and bring me back. Not that I’d come; 
I’d sooner die.”’ Another pause. ‘‘Madge, 
I’d like to give you a sort of keepsake, a 
kind of what-d’ye-call-it—token, souvenir 
—just so that you could look at it now 
and then, and so not forget me.” 

He fished in nis pocket, and produced 
from that portable chandler’s shop a pen- 
knife with many blades, some broken. 

“Just catch hold of that, will you?’ he 
said. ‘I’m sorry it isn’t something more, 
and prettier; but you'll find it useful for 
cutting roses and—things. Two of the 
blades are broken—Smitbh minor broke 
them last term—but the big one isall right, 
and it’s pretty sharp. Mind you don’t cut 
yourself.”’ 

“1711 mind,’ she said, as she looked at 
the weapon. ‘But isn’tit unlucky to give 
a knife?”’ 

“Ah, yes! So it is, Ob! but it’s all 
right if the other fellow gives you some- 
thing, Madge. Oh! I forgot, I’ve got 
something of yours already. Your hand- 
kerchief, don’t you know ?”’ 

“My handkerchief? Yes, { remember.” 

She held out her hand, and he began to 
fumble in bis pocket with bis disengaged 
hand, then he stopped suddenly. 

‘*] should like to keep it, Madge, if you 
don’t mind,”’ he said simply. 

‘But that’s nothing. You'll lose it.” 

‘‘No, I shan’t,”’ he said. 

‘‘Isn’t there anything else 1 can give 
you?” she asked. 

He pondered for a moment, his eyes on 
her face. Then he said— 

‘“] suppose you couldn’t give me a bit 
of your hair—just a little bit?’ 

‘I could,” she said. But she hesitated, 
Thon she opened the knife. *‘Cutas much 
as you want,”’ she said, bending down her 
head. 

“I can’t,” he said ruefully; “I’ve only 
got one band.” 

She left the window, and returned with 
a pair of scissors, 

“You can cut it with these,” she said. 

“Dll try,” be said. “I won’t cut much. 
I say, what beautiful bair you’ve got! 
And such alot! You won’t miss that Lit- 
tle bit, will you?” 

She shook ber head, 

‘““No,”’ she said. 

He dexterously cut and caught thesmaill 
lock of soft black hair in the palm of bis 
hand. 

“There’s an old envelope in my bresst 
pocket,’”’ he said; “if you’ll take it out and 
put the hair in it.”’ 

She dived into the pocket, and got the 
envelope, and enclosed the lock. 

“Thanks!” he said. ‘Just put it in my 
waistcoat pecket, please. Put it in safely: 
1 shouldn’t like to lose it.’’ 

She obeyed with innocent gravity. 

“You'll lose it in a week,” she said. 
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“Ob, no, I shan’t,” he retorted. “You'll 
see!>And’*now 1 must go. Good-bye, 
Madge y 

She leant over, and looked down at his 
moonlit face. 

“Can you come an inch or two higher?’ 

He raised himself so that his face was 
nearly level with hers; and softly, swiftly 
as a bird skims over the sea, she stooped 
and touched his bruised cheek with ber 
lips. “Good-bye!” she murmured. 

Betore he could recover from this strange 
thrill, the delighted a.tonishment, she had 
withdrawn her bead and closed the win- 
dow. 

Bat, as he began to descend, the win- 
dow opened slightly, and the wonderful 
eyes looked down upon him. ‘Good- 
bye!’ she murmured again. “And don’t 
forget !”” 





CHAPTER VI. 
ORD NORMAN gained the high road 
L and walked quickly away from Ches- 
ney Chase, keeping to the shadowed 
side of the road, and now and again stop- 
ping to look behind him and listen. 

It was a lovely night, full of sweet scents 
and sounds, for the dew was on the flow- 
ers, and the nightingales sang to cheer 
him on his way. 

He feit very lonely, and a little sad, but 
he kept his heart up, and walked with bis 
handsome head erect. He was his own 
master now, and he kept telling himself 
that he had to make his fortune as soon as 
possible, and return to marry Madge Gor- 
don. It was true that he would be the 
earl and owner of Chesney Chase some 
day, when his uncle died; but he would 
not wait for that—his uncle might live for 
years—ten, twenty, thirty, perhaps—and 
Lord Norman had no desire for his uncie’s 
death. No, he would make his own for- 
tune, and be independent of everybody; 
the earl included. Nooneshould have the 
right to call him a pauper. 

As to the mode of making his tortune he 
was not quite decided. He recalledall the 
stories of lads who had run away from 
bome and become millionaires, but none 
of them seemed to fit his case exactly. 
They had generally been sons of working 
people, and had invariably carried their 
wirdrobe in a red pocket hand«erchief 
and half-a-crown in their pockets. Lord 
Norman was poorer than any of these 
heroes, for he had no wardrobe save that 
which he carried on his back, and he had 
left his last penny on the mat at Chesney 
Chase. The road ran straight for some 
miles, then it split into a fork, with a fin- 
ger-post pointing down each road. Lord 
Norman looked up at it, and decided to 
take the road to the left, which the finger- 
post declared led to Dexmouth. The 
name sounded like that of a town, and 
perhaps he could find some work there. 

He trudged on briskly, and presentiy 
climbed a big hill. When he arrived at 
the top he was surprised to see the sea ly- 
ing below him, a sheet of steel-blue water 
rippling sleepily inthe moonlight. It was 
so beautiful, so peaceful that Lord Norman 
sat down upon a bank to take a short rest. 
Somehow or other, the sea reminded him of 
Madge. He took out the envelope contain- 
ing the wisp of hair, and looked at it 
thoughtfully, recalling taeir parting. No! 
he would never marry anyone elise, never! 

As he was putting the envelope hack in 
his waistcoat pocket, he heard a strange 
noise near bim. It seemed like asigh, and 
Lord Norman sprang to bis feet and looked 
round, and was rather startled as a human 
form rose from the ground immediately 
behind him, and stood silently regarding 
him. 

The apparition was a lad of about Lord 


Norman’s size, and was dressed like a 
sailor. The mlence was so prolonged as to 
be uneniurabie, and Lord Norman broke 
it with the school-boy greeting — 

“Hallo !”’ 

‘Hallo!’ responded the other boy. 
‘*W hat are you doing hore ?”” 

“Resting,” replied Lord Norman, with 
some dignity. “What are you doing ?”’ 

‘“‘Dossing,”’ said the boy. 

§j‘‘Doss—— 7” 

‘Sleepin’,” he explained. As he spoke 
he looked round cautiously, and then, 
with a yawn, inquired, ‘I say, can you tell 
me which is the nearest way to London?” 

Lord Norman thought for a moment. 

“That,” he said, pointing in the direc- 
tion from whieh be had come. “You will 
get to the London road at the bottom of 
thisone. It’sa long way. Are you going 
to walk ?”” 

“I suppose so,” hesaid. “Perhaps. I 
shall see.” He yawned again, and took 
outa pipe and litit. “Haveasmoke?” he 
asked. 

Lord Norman declined. 

“You’re a sailor, I suppowe ?’’ he said, 
looking at the other lad’s clothes. 

The boy glanced at him suspiciously. 

“No, 1 ain’t—ob, you mean because of 
my togs. They ain’t mine, they’re my 
brother’s. I put ’em on just fora lark; 
and I wish I hadn’t.” 

“Why, don’t you like them?” asked 
Lord Norman, who had thought the blue 
trousers and serge jacket, open at the 
throat, and the spotted biue scarf, parti- 
cularly coool and jolly. 

The boy shook his head. 

“No, I bate’em. You don’t happen to 
have anything to eatin your pocket, do 
you ?” he added with feigned carelessness, 

“Na, I haven’t,” said Lord Norman 
rather ruefully, for he himself was begin- 
ning to feel hungry. 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence,’’ said the 
boy nonchalantly. He flung himself down 
on the bank, and smoked with evident en- 
joyment, though every now and then he 
took the pipe from bis mouth and seemed 
to listen. 

‘Where are you going, mate?” he asked. 

Lord Norman did not quite like being 
called ‘“mate,’’ but answered promptly 
enough— 

“To Dexmouth.”’ 

“Oh!’ said the boy shortly. “Looking 
work, I expect ?” 

Lord Norman nodded, ‘ Yes.” 

‘‘What’s your line?’ 

Lord Norman thought for a moment. 

‘} am not particular,’’ he said. 

The boy grinned. 

“Then you'll be easily satisfied,’ he 
said. **You don’t look as il you’d done 
much work,’’ be added, scanning Lord 
Norman’s figure and his slim white bands 
keenly. 

Lord Norman colored. 

‘Not very mucb,”’ he said. ‘] must be 
going now. Good-night.”’ 

‘“Good-night,’’ said the boy. ‘It'll be 
dark presently—thank goodness,”’ 

“Why do you want it to bedark ?”’ Lord 
Norinan could not help asking. 

“Ob, nothing, only fancy,’’ replied the 
boy evasively; then, as Lord Norman was 
going, he said— 

‘You like these togs of mine, don’t 
you ?”’ 

“They’re not bad,’’ said Lord Norman, 
eyeing them gravely, but with a covert 
favor which the boy’s sharp eyes detected. 

‘Look here,’ he said, I’ll swop ’em for 
yours if you like. Mind, I don’t particu- 
larly want to, but,if you faney ’em——”’ 

Loid Norman shook his head. The idea 
at the first shock did not please him. 


“You think you'd have the worst of the 
bargain?” said the boy. “You think 
they’re not as good as yours? Well, per- 
haps they aint. But I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. I'll give you a bob in.” 

While the boy had been making the 
offer, it had occurred to Lord Norman that 
if the exchange were made it would help 
him toescspe. In any hueand cry, that the 
earl might make after him, he would be 
described as wearing the clothes in which 
he bad left the Chase. 

“Well? Not enough?’ said the boy, as 
Lord Norman pondered. ‘We'll say two 
bob; mind, I’m not going to advance on 
that. Take it or leave it.” 

“Very well,’ said Lord Norman. 

The boy, looking immensely relieved, 
whipped off his jacket and trousers, and 
Lord Norman followed his example; but 
before doing so he carefully emptied his 
pockets, and held Madge’s handkerchief 
and the look of hair tightly in his hand. 

In a very few moments the exchange 
was made and the two lads were trans- 
formed. 

The boy handed the twe shillings to 
Lord Norman, and looked down at bis 
newly-acquired clothes with a grin of sutia- 
faction. 

“What a juggins you must be!’ he said. 
“This ’ere suit ts worth three times—fonr 
times as much as them. Why you can 
buy ’em in any of the ports for a sovereign, 
and these swell togs of yours must have 
cost pounds, They’re nearly new, too.” 

Lord Norman .Jooked at him gravely. 

“I’m satisfied if you are,’ he said. 
“Good-night,’”’ and he turned to go; but the 
boy called bim cautiously. 

“I gay, if—if anyone should ask you if 
you’ve seen me, you can say ‘No,’ or rather 
you can say ‘Yes,’ and that I’m on my 
way to Portsmouth, See?” 

Lord Norman did not design to reply, 
but walked on, and presently a stone 
whizzed past his head. 

Now Lord Norman could stand being 
cheatcd, but this was a little too much. 
He caught up a stone, took careful aim 
and fired, and felt a glow of satistaction as 
a howl! of pain and rage informed him 
that his shot had hit the mark. 

As the boy had said, it was nearly morn- 
ing by this time, and the moon had 
dropped down and left the heavens dark. 
Down below in the hollow he could see 
the lights of the town twinkling in the 
gloom, and be quickened his pace. He 
was very hungry and wanted his break- 
fast, but the feeling was by uo means un- 
pleasant or troublesome now, for hs had a 
large capital of two shillings. He was 
wondering how soon the shops would be 
open, and what would be the cheapest and 
most satisfying thing he could buy, hesita- 
ting between a bun and a glass of milk or 
sume chocolate and lemonade, when two 
men sprang Out of a narrow lave, and, 
seizing him by the arms, proceeded to 
swear at and bang him about the head. 

Lord Norman fought and struggled with 
all his night, but only succeeded in mak- 
ing his captcrs turious and more sulky. 

“Stow it, d’ye hear, you young devil !”’ 
exclaimed one in a rough, but not alto- 
gether iil-humored voice. ‘‘What’s the 
use of struggling and kicking likea young 
wild cat? You’ve got to come back, and 
you know it. Ab, would you!” for Lord 
Norman, who had iearnt to box, and been 
the hero of several tremendous battles, 
struck out and landed a scientific blow on 
the man’s head. ‘“‘Why, you young var- 
mint, you deserve the rope’s end, and by 
Jingo you'll, get: it when “we gget you 
aboard.’’ 

[OONTINUED OM SIXTH Pa@E,} 
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BE GLAD, 


BY Ww wWw.L. 





Sing songs that are tender and sweet, 
Forget that life has sorrow; 

Though dark the skies may be to-day, 
The sun will shine to-morrow. 


Let song and laughter rule, 

Throw to the winds all sadness; 
Let music rule life's little hour, 

W ith love, and faith, and gladness. 


Match Making. 


KY BR. B. 











the future correctly, Doctor Lassalis?”’ 
somebody asked; and the handsome 
physician answered with a sinile. 

“Of course they do, madam, Why, I 
had a very remarkable experience of it 
myself; but there was pothing superna. 
tural about the care, although it seemed 
very remarkable at the time, The affair 
perfectly astonished ine, 1 know, but there 
was nothing in it. The fortane-teller was 
clever—and lucky, except in one parti- 
cular. Given the two things together, 
cleverness and luck, and you get some 
very startling fulfilmonts of prophecy, I 
will tell you the story as it happened, and 
you will see how thoroughly mysterious it 
appeared,”’ 

We all gathered round to listen, and 
Doctor Lassalis began: ? 

The events I ain about to narrate bap- 
pened when I was quitea young man— 
shortly after I had started practice for mny- 
self. I was working in rather alow neigh- 
borbood, Westminster way, and one day 
when I was passing through the very 
worat street in it, an old Jewess ran out of 
a house, and begged me in great excite- 
ment, to come in and see a patient. I 
thought from her manner that the case 
must be an urgent one, I followed herup 
two or three flights of uncarpeted stairs to 
the top of the house, There she took me 
into an attic, where a young man way 
lying, fully dressed, on a bed. his face all 
covered with cuts and bruises, He had 
evidently been fighting, but none of the 
wounds were in the least dangerous. I 
said that they need not feel the least 
anxiety, but to my surprise the old Jewess, 
who had been so anxious to secure my 
help, showed very little interest now in 
my words, She evinced not the least feel- 
ing of reliof. 

“It will bea good fortnight before he gets 
his good looks back,’? she said, grumbling. 
‘He is a handsome boy, really, but look 
at him now.” 

The young man certainly did not look a 
handsome object, with his blackened eyes 
and swollen nose. I did what I could for 
hin, contented myself with a trifle for my 
fee, and was about to go, when the old 
woman begged me to let her tell my for- 
tune. 

“T baven’t been able to pay you what I 
ought to do, doctor,”’ she pleaded; ‘please 
let me tel! you the secrets of the future, to 
make up for it. I can read in the lines of 
your face the name of the lady you will 
marry. It won’t take mea minute.” 

I turned it off with a laugh, of course, at 
first, but the old soul seemed 80 over- 
whelmingly grateful, and anxious to 
oblige me in the matter of my future life, 
that 1 agreed to have my wife's name read 
in the lines of ny face Just to please her. 
She took it for granted, 1 suppose, that I 
was not married or engaged, and I bap- 
pened to be neither in those days. 

Well, she would not tel! me my fortune 
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straight away, she must take me into her 
“ball of mystery,” as she called it, on the 
first oor. The ball of mystery surprised 
me in a squalid house like that, for it was 
quite handsomely furnished. It was only 
a little room, but the chairs were gilded 
and upbolstered in red velvet, and the 
walls were almost covered with mirrors. 
I sat on one of the gilded chairs in the 
centre of the room, and the old Jewess 
lighted a powerful lamp (silver it seemed 
to be made of), and threw the light full on 
my face, by means of a sort of reflector. 
Then the old hag bent forward, and point- 
ing her bony forefinger at me, pretended 
to read letters in the lines of my face. She 
spelled them out slow—M-a-r-y W-o-! l-a-68- 
to-n—Mary Woilaston. ‘There, that is 
the lady you are fated to marry,” she said, 
and turned out the lamp. 

“Ie that all ?”’ 

“Yes. Many young gentlemen would 
give a great deal to know that much.” 

“Well; it would save trouble, perhaps,’’ 
I laughed, as I got up to go, and I left the 
house, wondering why | had been so fool- 
ish as to sit there and see my stupid face 
reflected in a score of mirrors, while the 
old bag tried to fool me. 

I wrote down the name of Mary Wollas- 
ton, however, in a pocket-book, just to 
give my Jewish old friend’s prophesying 
powers fair play, and then forgot all about 
the manner. 

The doctor paused, as though he had 
finished a chapter in his recital, and some- 
body who did not know his wife’s name, 
said impatiently: 

“And you did marry a Mary Wollaston, 
I suppose, doctor. How wonderful !”’ 

“Ob! no, I did not,’’ replied Lasaalis, 
langhing. ‘The wonderful part of my 
story has not begun yet. 

Well! as I said, I forgot all about the 
matter (he went on, beginning his second 
chapter), until about six months later, 
when I had a holiday, and my friend, 
Guildleroy, asked me down to his place 
in Devonshire for a week or two. Guildle- 
roy met me at the little station with an 
open carriage, to drive me over to his place, 
and we were rolling along the hot road—it 
was a fearfully hot Sunday evening— 
when we passed two young ladies coming 
in the opposite direction. 1 did not notice 
them myself till Guildleroy said, suddenly: 
“Look, Lassalis! how that girl is staring 
at you; do you know her?” 

We were just abreast of them as I turned 
to look at the young lady. 

“No, I have never seen her before,’’ I 
answered, in an undertone to my friend; 
and just as I spoke, the girl fainted— 
fainted dead away, and would have fallen 
if the other one had not caught her. 

“Hello!” said Guildleroy, ‘she seems to 
know you, my boy. Be sure your sins will 
find you out.” 

1 cut his joking short, however, oy jump- 
ing out of the phwton, and offering my 
assistance to the ladies, or rather to one of 
them, for the pretty one was still uncon- 
scious. 

“The pretty one!’’ somebody interrupted. 

Yes—beautiful, I should say. That was 
the one who had stared at me so notice- 
ably, and then fainted. The other was 
justa plain, healthy-looking, ugly girl— 
the beauty’s governess, as I found out 
later. 

Well! I introduced myself as a doctor, 
brought out my smelling-salts, and when 
the lady opened her eyes, I carried her into 
the phieton, and offered to drive her and 
her companion to their home. Guildleroy 
retired into a corner, and | stuck to the 
role of physician. 

“1 suppose it is this heat,” I said, ‘“‘which 


caused 5 our,indisposition. Have you ever 
fainted before ?”’ 

“No; I never fainted in my life,” an- 
swered my patient, “and I am sure the 
heat could not make me faint.” 

“Then what was it?” 

She would not answer; she reddened a 
little, for some reason, and looked lovelier 
than ever. It dawned upon me that she 
was the most beautiful woman I had ever 
seen. 

‘‘Here we are at home,” she said, as we 
reached a substantial) y-built mansion, ly- 
ing a little way back from the road, and 
my spirits tell. I had been hoping that the 
journey would be longer. I jumped, there- 
fore, at the chance offered by the young 
lady’s next worda: 

‘*You wish you would come in and as- 
sure mamma that I am not going to die,” 
she said, smiling; ‘she will be horribly 
anxious unless you do, I know, and send 
off post for our old family doctor to come 
and save my life. I hope you have time 
just to come in and reassure her.”’ 

I left Guildleroy in the pbzton, therefore, 
outside the gates, and walked to the house 
with the two young ladies. Inside I was 
lett alone for a little while in a comfort- 
ably-furnished drawing-room, while Miss 
Beauty, as | called her to myself, went to 
explain to her mother what had happened. 
To employ the time I picked upa portfolio 
of pen-and-ink sketches, which was 
lying on the table, They interested me, 
because I thought that they would be Miss 
Beauty’s work, perhaps. 

Well, that portfolio startled me ! 

“How? everybody exclaimed, as the 
doctor paused, 

Why ! in the first place, because it had 
the name, ‘M. Wollaston,’ written on the 
back, and in the second, because the first 
sketch I took up was a portrait of myself, 
rather flattering, perhaps, but an unmis- 
takable portrait of myself. It was drawn 
cleverly in pen-and-ink, and had the ini- 
tials ‘M. W.’ in the corner. 

I walked to the glass, and was compar- 
ing it with my reflection there, when a 
middle-aged lady came in, thanking me 
for my kindness to ber daughter, and all 
that, as she came across the room. From 
the likeness I concluded that it was Miss 
Beauty’s mother. 

She glanced at me rather curiously, I 
thought, as if with some sort of recogni- 
tion, and she evidently noticed that I was 
looking at the sketch of myself in the port- 
folio, but she did not allude to it in any 
way, and, afcer a few ordinary remarks 
about her daughter’s health, I took my 
leave, without having had another glimpse 
of the young lady hereelf. 

That was my first visit to the house; but 
you may rest assured that it was not the 
last. In a little place like that, of courte, 
it was easy enough to get an introduction 
in the orthodox manner to Mrs, Wollaston, 
aud before the week was over I was in the 
house again, chatting to Miss Beauty. 

As soon as I entered the drawing-room I 
looked round for the portfolio, but it was 
gone. I was resolved, however, to have 
the mystery of the portrait solved. 

‘‘] am very much like somebody that 
you know, am i not, Miss Wollaston?” I 
said, abruptly, when we were talking to- 
gether, and the girl blushed a little. 

“Oh! no,” she replied, gravely. ‘I have 
never seen anybody at all like you.”’ 

“Indeed ! I thought you appeared to re- 
cognize my tace when I first saw you. 
Surely we have not ever met before ?’’ 

“Oh ! no,” said Miss Beauty, quickly. 

“Then how did you manage to draw my 
face ?’”’ I asked, direct. ‘That pen-and-ink 
portrait I saw when | first calied, in your 
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portfolio, was your work, was it not ?”’ 

“Yea,” 

‘Then how did you manage to draw it?’”’ 

“On! I could not tell you,” said she; and 
she looked so uncomfortable about it, that 
I had to leave the subject. 

I went off to another little matter which 
wanted settling. 

‘TI am afraid I shall seem awfully rude, 
asking so many questions. But you would 
excuse mé, I am sure, if you knew all the 
facta. Do you mind telling me if your 
Christian name 1s Mary ?”’ 

I had not the least doubt in my own 
mind that it was, although her mother 
called her ‘‘Mamie” always in my pre 
sence.. Judge of my surprise then, when 
my companion answered that Mary was 
not her name at all. Sne had been chris- 
tened ‘‘Mamie.’’ 

“But surely Mary is one of your names 
aa weil,’’ I protested. 

“Indeed, no! Why should you think it 
was?’ 

“That I cannot tell; at any rate, just 
now,’’ Isaid. ‘Can you tell me whether 
there is such a person as ‘Miss Wollaston’ 
in existence ?’’ 

“Oh ! yes. I have acousin of that name,”’ 
said Miss Mamie, “she lives in London.” 

I will admit that I wasdisappointed. It 
seemed that Miss Beauty was not the lady 
whom I was fated to marry, and [ had 
been quite hoping that she was. I was 
perfectly content with her, and that I had 
heard of her. 

‘‘Now I suppose I ought to wait till I see 
the cousin before I lose hold of my affec- 
tions,” I said to myself. “If 1 make hot 
love to this lovely girl, as I feel inclined to 
do, and then find that Fate (which seems 
to be looking after me very particularly) 
makes me marry her cousin, the position 
will not be agreeable.” So | tried to keep 
a tight rein on my heart, although it was 
hard work—and discouraging work after I 
had seen Mary Wollaston’s photograph. 
Mamie showed it to me in the family 
album—such a fat frump of agirl, with 
great freckles that even a photographer 
could not hide. I did not like the idea of 
giving up Miss Beauty for that fright, 
Fate, or no Fate, and after a vain struggle 
I gave in to my feelings, and asked Miss 
Mamie to be my wife. As Mrs. Lassalis 
does not happen to be present, I may say 
that she accepted me with alacrity. 

It was not due, however, toany personal 
qualities I may possess, although she has 
since expressed herself as being pretty 
well satisfied with me. Her alacrity was 
due to the impression that our union was 
a thing fated. Immediately I had asked 
the decisive question, she was quite ready 
to tell me all about the mysterious sketch, 
although wild horses could not have drawn 
the secret from her before. 

Six months before our meeting she had 
been staying with her relatives in Chelsea, 
and Lil, the madcap of the family, had 
persuaded her to go with her toa wonder- 
ful old Jewess, in Westminster, to have 
their fortunes told. 

“There were two old women,” ran on 
Mamie, “and they told us a lot of rubbish; 
but Lil, who had been before, insisted that 
they should show me my future husband 
in the magic mirror. They said, at first, 
that it was impossible, and one of the old 
women went away; then, after Lil had 
offered them five shillings—she had a fear- 
ful lot of pocket-money to throw away, 
and had talked for a week about the mir- 
ror—the second old woman came hack, 
and said they would try. The other one 
took me alone into another room almost 
dark, where I stood looking at a large 
mirror for 1 don’t know how long. Then, 


suddenly, the mirror lighted up, and there 
upen it was your face. I saw it just as 
Plainly as I see you now, and directly I 
got back to Chelsea, I made a sketch of it 
—the sketch you saw in the portfolio. You 
see you had made an impression on me, 
sir, for it seemed to me the face of the very 
man I would like to marry.” 

That is the end of the story, said Doctor 
Laassalis, leaning back in his chair. 

“Bat | thought you were going toexplain 
it 7’? we said. 

“Why, there isn’t much explanation 
necessary,’’ said the doctor, smiling; “of 
course, the old Jewess called me in, and 
pretended to tell my fortune just on pur- 
pose to reflect my face through an arranged 
system of mirrors, into the room where 
Mamie was. That is why she turned the 
light on my face so strongly. I suppose 
the young Jew upstairs usually officiated 
as the future bridegroom, but was put hors 
de combat on that occasion by his bruises. 

“Now, what I meant by the fortune 
teller’s cleverness, was her happy thought 
in giving me her customer’s name (as she 
thought), as that of my future wife. A 
good many mer would have made in- 
quiries for a Mary Wollaston, after hear- 
ing that they were to marry a lady of the 
name, and would be more than half in- 
clined to fall in love with her if they 
found her. 

“In getting at the name the old hag met 
with her only misfortune, You see, the 
girls were careful not to give their names 
when they went. On inquiring from 
Mamie, however, I found that she remem- 
bered perfectly missing her handkerchief 
after the visit. What impressed the loss 
upon her mind was the fact that the hand- 
kerchief was not her own. In the hurry 
of starting, tosave unlocking her trunk, 
she had borrowed one from her cousin 
“Mary,” with her namein thecorner, That 
was a circumstance against which even a 
fortune-teller cannot provide, The only 
plece of luck in the affair was my going 
down to Devonshire and meeting my wife 
there. Her surprise om seeing meé, after 
thinking about me much for six montha, 
was quite natural, and it was quite as na- 
tural that her surprise should attract my 
attention. The prophecy made its owa 
fulfilment.’’ 

“$0 really there was no magic in it from 
beginning to end ?’’ said somebody. 

“Of course not,’’ laughed Lassalis, ‘It 
was not magic, but match-matching.”’ 








Rats AND Dogs oN FEEDING TeRms.—If 
you say ‘Hat, rats!” to adog, thecommon 
notion is that you will fill that dog with 
unutterable longing to make the acquaint. 
ance of a rat—or two, or more, But there 
are exceptions toevery rule, asa dog-owner 
in this state discovered not long since, 
His dogs were in the habit of feeding out 
of a trough in the stable, One morning 
their master was astounded at secing a 
number of rats sharing the dogs’ meal, and 
plainly on the friendliest terms with their 
supposed foes. Since the dogs would not 
clear out the rats, the man arranged to do 
so. He pointed a gun in such a way that 
it would raké the trough from end to end, 
and then placed food in it at the usual 
hour, but kept the dogs in their own quart- 
ers. The rats, however, did not turn out. 
They seemed to wonder what had become 
of their canine friends, and although 
several old ones were observed to peep out 
from their holes, and there was much 


squealing heard, nota rat went near the 
trough. After half an hour had elapsed 
thed were let into the stable, and in a 
few minutes they and the rats were quietly 
feeding together. This pian for killing 
off rats had to be abandoned. 


Bric-a-Brac, ae 


Tue Limg.—In Germany and Hungary 
magic qualities are attached to the lime or 
linden tree. In some villages it ts usual 
to plant one before a house to prevent a 
witch from entering. 

His MARK.—It is said that the cross 
mark instead of a signature did not origi- 
nate in ignorance, It was always appended 


to natures in medimval times as an at- 
testation of good faith. 

* SHootrine.—Prince Talleyrand was start- 
led out of his sleep one night by a pistol 
shot, and, seeing his man servant in the 
yoom, he asked him what it was all about. 
‘May it please your Highness, there wasa 
mouse in your room, and, fearing it might 
disturb your rest, I sbot it.”’ 


Rics,—The cultivation of rice appears to 
be carried on under very harmful condi- 
tions, It necessitates the inundation of 
the tract of country where It is cultivated, 
and obliges th: laborer to work during a 
portion of the year with his legs sub- 
mer, in stagnant water. In the rice 
districts of Piedmont and elsewhere the 
population has accordingly been, hitherto, 
consumptive and decimated by disease. 


Srars —On a clear night an ordinary 
human eye can discover about 1000 stars 
in the northern hemisphere, most of which 
send their light from distances we cannot 
measure, ow large they must be! 
Round these 1,000 stars circles 50,000 other 
stars of various sizes. Besides single stars, 
we know of systeins of stars moving round 
oné another. Still, we are but a short way 
into space as yet! Outside our limits of 
vision and imagination there are, no doubt, 
still larger spaces. 

FLowgr GHost.—Anyone who wishes to 
see the ghost of a flower has only to make 
a very simple experiment. Let him go up 
to a cluster of blossoms and look very in- 
tently for several minutes at one side of it. 
Then very suddenly he must turn his gaze 
upon the other side of the same cluster. 

© will at once distinctly see a faint and 
delicate circle of colored light around this 
second half of the cluster. The light is 
always in the hue which is ‘complement 
ary”’ to that of the flower. Thespoctre of 
the scarlet ppy 1s of a greenish white. 
The ghost of the primrose is purple. The 
ghost of the blue fringed gentian i« of a 
pale gold tint. In these circies of color 
the shapes of the flower’s petals are al ways 
faintly but clearly seen. 


‘“Srop THIF !’’—When the cry of “Stop 
thief”? is heard in the streets, peopie, of 
course, are too busy joining in the hunt to 
think much about the shout. Asa matter 
of fact, however, the cry carries us back to 
the time of the Saxons, when many cus- 
toms of the present day first arose, At 
that distant period the counties of England 
were divided into districts, called bun- 
dreds, because a hundred families resided 
in each such division. The folk within each 
hundred had to do a great many things 





that now are done by the police. They 
had to combine to protect themse! ves and 
their neighbors trom évil-disposed per- 


sons, They were fined for a tnurder or 
other serious crime tnat took place within 
their bounds, Thus it was to their in- 
terest to put down crime, if they could, 
and catch rogues in order to avoid 
being fined. As soon asacry waa raised 
against a criminal, everyone was 6x pected 
to leave their work, or whatever eise the 
might be engaged in, and chase him, This 
was called the ‘hue and cry,” and it had 
to be continued from hundred to hundred, 
until the culprit was caught. 


Tuat Dr. Holmes wasa typical Yankee 
in undemonstrativeness was shown in the 
meeting with his son, who was wounded 
at Chancellorsville. For many days he 
had sought the captain on the field and in 
the hospitals, and at last learned that he 
was on ~@ train that was carrying the 
wounded to Washington. He entered the 
car, saw the pale face of his wounded boy, 
and they clasped hands with a ‘He!lo, 
cap.,”’ aud a “Hello, dad ’’ 
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IN SILKEN CHAINS. 





[CONTINUED FROM THIRD PAGE. ] 

“He won't have'to wait till;then, Bill,” 
growled the other man, beginning to take 
off hia belt. 

“No, no,” said;the first, laughing. ."Do 
not best him, Jem; there's no time. Let's 
get him abroad. We're iate as it is, and 
the tide’s turned. Now look here, young 
’an,” be continued, addressing Lord Nor- 
man, who stood quiet, but on the defen- 
sive. “D’ye mean to come along quiet 
and ‘peaceable, or d’ye want him to give 
you a _ lathering afore we start? You’ve 
got to go, you know, anyway; for it stands 
to reason a mere whipper-snapper ;like 
you can’t beat a couple of fall- “grown men 
like me and Jem.” eo 

This seemed very sound logic to Lord 


Norman, and he dropped bis fsta. ‘All 
right,” he said. 
“Right you are,”’ said Bill. “Just link 


your arm in mine. Now we're right and 
com fortabie.”’ 

Lord Norman walked between his cap- 
tors in silence. As they passed a street 
lamo he could see by its murky light that 
they were sailors, and he knew that they 
had mistaken him for the boy with whom 
he had exchanged clothes. He was on the 
verge of pointing out their error, when it 
occurred to him that if he did so some 
awkward questiona would be asked, his 
own identity discovered, and himself re- 
tarned to Chesney Chase; so that he 
deemed it best to keep silence. 

Besides, there was a touch of romance 
in his adventure which appealed to Lord 
Norman’s boy nature. The sailors, leav- 
ing the town on the right, led him down a 
steep, roughly-paved alley to the water's 
edge, where a boat was moored. 

“Tumble in,” said Bill, with good-na- 
tured peremptorinesa. “And don’t let’s 
have any wore of your larksa. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, a-running away 
from such a craft as the ‘Nautilus,’ when 
we've all been like a father to yer.”’ 

“Ungreteful young varmint,” growled 
the other. “If we warn’t so short-handed 
I'd chuck him overboard.”’ 

“Let him be,” laughed Bill. “He ain’t 
the first young ‘'un as has cot and run; 
lord, I'd done it myself two or three times 
before I was his age. Pullaway; the tide’s 
swinging out, and the skipper will be on 
the fret.”’ 

Instinctively Lord Norman took the 
tiller. He bad both steered and rowed in 
the school boata, and could do both more 
than well, and Bill nodded approvingly. 

‘Coming to your senses, eh, young ’un? 
That’s right. Now you look here. Just 
you promise to behave yourself this voy- 
age, and I won’t spilton you. You know 
what you'll get if Ida” 

Lord Norman nodded, and the sailor, 
taking the nod asa sign of acquiescence, 
nodded in response. 

They pulled on, Lord Norman steering to 
the only vessel he could see lying at 
anchor, and presently they reached her. 

“Tumbie up,’’ said Bill in a whisper. 

Without a word Lord Norman caught 
the rope banging from the vessel’s side, 
and scrambled on board. 

The captain, who was pacing the deck 
impatiently, stopped in front of him for a 
moment, growled something, and resumed 
his pecing. 

Lord Norman was wondering what he 
had said, when the man Bill gripped him 
by the shoulder, and shook him. 

“Hera, wake up, young 'un!"’ be said. 
“Didn't you hear? You're to take the 
lantern aft. Here you rre!’’ and he 
caught up a ship’s light. 


As Lord Norman stretched out bis hand 
to take it, the light fell upon his face. 
The sailor started back with an exciama- 
tion of astonishment, and | measly dre dropped 
the light. = es 

“Why, what the deuce! 1? Whal’s;this? 
Who on earthare you?” —_ ’ 
= Lord Norman smiled. Notwith-tanding 
the he predicament in which _he sicod, his 
sense of humor was tickled. — 
=The sailor held the tight in front of Lord 
Norman’a face and shook him again. 

14" What d’ye mean ann ae are you?” ou ?”” he 
gasped. 


=Betore Lord Norman cmune reply, the 
captain came abreast of them again. 

“What are you doing here?f’’ he de- 
manded sternly. “Get that anchor up. 
Now, boy, take that light aft.”’ 

The sailor replied, “Aye, aye, sir!” and 
whispering, “Keep your mouth shut,” 
thrust the lantern into his hand and 
pushed him in front of him. 

A few moments afterwards the men 
were singing as they worked the capstan, 
the cable was creaking, the anchor was 
being weighed, and the good ship ‘“Naov- 
tilus,”’ with all her sails set, was sailing 
merrily before the wind, bound for Syd- 
ney. 

Lord Norman stood against the bul- 
warks, out of the way of them, and balf 
dazed by the bustle and confusion; and 
presently, when these had somewhat sub- 
sided, the sailor called Bill came up to 
him. The captain was with him. 

“Now then, young ’un,”’ he said in an 
undertone, “just tell the captain how you 
came to play this ’ere joke upon us.” 

Lord Norman remained silent, and the 
captain, taking up the lantern, held it to 
the lad’s face. 

“The boy’s a young gentleman !”’ he ex- 
claimed, with an oath. “Here, young sir, 
who are you, and where do you come 
from, and how do you come here ?”" 

Lord Norman bad been preparing him- 
self for some such questions. 

“My name is Harry Richmond,” he said 
quietly and fearlessly. “I’ve run away 
from home——”’ 

“The devil!” exclaimed the captain. 
“Do you know that you are a stowaway, 
and that I can put you in irona, young 
’un, and keep you there!”’ 


“A stowaway!’ said Lord Norman. 
“No, I’m not! Your men brought me 
here,”’ 


The captain turned to the sailor inquir- 
ingly. 

“That’s right enough, capt’n,”’ Bill ad- 
mitted. “We took him for that young 
varmint of a Jack as ud give us the slip 
directly we got ashore. You see he’s got 
sea clothes on, and he’s about the same 
height——” 

The captain swore under his breath im- 
patiently. 

“Well, he’s here anyway, and ''m not 
going to put back for him. Take him to 
the fo’castie. And look here, my lad,” he 
called after Lord Norman, “now you're 
here, you’ll have to work. We’re short- 
handed, and I can’t afford to have any 
slouchers on board my ship.”’ 

“All right, sir,’ said Lord Norman 
cheerfully, as he followed the sailor. 

Two hours later a phaeton and pair 
dashed down the road and into Dexmouth. 
Seated beside the coachman was the Eari 
of Chesney. His face was set with a stern 
frown, his eyes gleamed angrily, and the 
gout-knotted hands were clenched upon 
the handle of his stick. Behind him sat 
Hiram Fletcher, the steward, his hatchet 
face creased with anxious wrinkles, his 
small, cunning eyes peering this way and 
that. 


The coachman stopped the panting 
horses at the inn, and the inquiries com- 
menced. But though scarcely a house was 
left unvisited, or a person unquestioned 
no tidings of Lord Norman could be 
gleaned. 

One policeman summoned up courage 
to assure thej furious nobleman that no 
lad coming down the Chesney road had 
entered the town that night. 
fi“I’ve been at the corner there by the 
High Street, and up and down, since 
nightfall, my lord, and he couldn’t—he 
couldn’t possibly—have come in without 
my seeing him. And if he had,” he 
added, ‘“‘no one would dare to hide him 
from your lordship.” 

“Drive home,” said the earl. “He must 
have taken the other road after all, 
Fletcher. Pshaw, man, don’t look so 
scared! We shall find him before the 
day’s over.”’ 

But that day and many others passed 
without any tidings of the missing lad; 
and at lart the earl was forced to admit 
that the heir to Chesney Chase, the future 
earl, had disappeared as completely as if 
the earth had swallowed him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





SOME VERY NARROW SHAVES. 





“I was gun-lieutenant on board a man- 
of-war,” said one of a party of gentlemen, 
who were relating personal experience, 
“when the gunner sent to me saying that 
he wished to see me in the powder maga- 
zine. 

“We had been serving out powder for 
practice, and the bags containing it were 
open, and loose gunpowder was lying all 
over the place. I found no one there, ex- 
cept the gunner. 

“ *W hat is it?’ I said. 

“ ‘Look there,’ he answered; and then I 
understood why he had cleared all the 
men, for on the floor, lying close to the 
bags of powder I saw some half-spent 
matches. 

“How they came there I could not tell, 
except that some of the men had wilfully 
disobeyed the order forbidding them to 
carry matches. 

“] required all the gunner’s men to work 
almost naked in the magazine from that 
time forward.”’ 

‘““Yes,”” commented another another jo 
the party, ‘‘it is extraordinary how callous 
men became to danger. I wasin Wales 
once and I was asked by a miner to accom- 
pany him to the side of the mountain 
where blasting operations] were going on. 

“He led me tw a place in with gunpowd- 
er was stored. The miner wore a leather 
cap, and in it was stuck a lighted candle. 

“What was my horror to see him take 
off his cap, and place it with the candle 
alight upon the top of a cask whilst he 
filled his can with gunpowder from an- 
other keg close at hand. 

“I did not dare to say anything, until we 
were safe down the mountain. 

“‘Next time you go for powder, my 
friend,’ I exlaimed, ‘you will go without 
me,’ 

‘**Why ?’ asked the miner. 

“Well, I don’t think it is the safest 
thing in the world to place a lighted can- 
die on a barrel of gunpowder.’ 

“Is that all?’ answered the man, with 
a grin; ‘there is no danger in that. Why 
I’ve been doing it for forty years !”’ 

“TI recoilect,’’ said a third member of the 
party, “that a visit was paid to a district 
where some mining operations were being 
carried on by a number of gentlemen, in- 
cluding a very busy representative of a 
certain newspaper. He was so full of zeal 
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that he was here, there and everywhere. 

“Well, the fuses were laid and lighted 
and we all withdrew to a safe distance, 
when, just at that moment, we missed the 
energetic reporter. He was nowhere to be 
seen. We looked high and low for him, 
when presently he shouted to us from the 
top of a rock. 

“To our horror we saw that he was 
standing upon the very rock which was 
undermined. It was too late to avoid the 
explosion, for the fuses were nearly ex- 
pended, All that we could do was to 
watch and wait. 

“Tt seemed hours before the fuses burned 
down, and bang went the report. The air 
was filled with flying rocks and smoke, 
and we expected to see the reporter ac- 
quire a pretty wide circulation. 

“He was jerked up snd fell in a sitting 
posture on the rock, which tilted over and 
he slid in this fashion to the ground un- 
hurt, but considerably bewildered.” 

“I recollect a narrow escape which oc- 
curred to me once,” said a fourth gentle- 
man; “it was at a mill in Essex, which 
was partly run by steam power. The en- 
gineer was a yokel, who had the most 
rudimentary ideas of steam. 

“One morning he lighted the fires and 
forgot that the boilers were empty. He 
did not, in fact, consult the gauge glass 
until the upper plates on the inside had 
been drawn down into two great red hot 
bum ps, 

‘“‘Then, in haste, he sought to rectify his 
error by turning cold water into the boil- 
ers. 

‘“‘An explosion must inevitably have fol- 
lowed the contact of the water with the 
superheated iron, in aconfined boiler, but, 
as luck would have it, the owner of the 


mill entering, perceived at a glance what 
was wrong, and dashed the man’s hand 
from the tank handle just in the nick of 


time,’’ 
OO 


THEORY OF THE ComMA.—Good punctu- 
ation is recognized as a necessity by all 
writers and printers spend their lives in 
attempting to elucidate the meanings of 
the paragraphs which they compose or cor- 
rect, or in trying to show the grammatical 
relations of the different parts of various 
sentences. Neither compositors nor proof- 
readers, however, are always successful. 
The words remain, in some cases, without 
their proper points; the meaning of a writer 
is not made more clear, and every rule of 
grammatical construction in violated. 
How can a better system for the type-setter 
and his immediate superior be devised ? 

In the first ages of printing there were 
only three marks of punctuation—the 
comma, the colon, and period. The semi- 
colon, the exclamation, and interrogation 
marks were added later. Dashes, paren- 
thesis, and bracelets came last of all in 
type, although they existed before type. 
Custom has determined the chief use of 
each of them. The comma indicates the 
short pause which happens where an ex- 
planatory sentence is begun or ended; the 
semicolon, when two or more partially 
constructed sentences are separated; the 
colon, when the preceding sentence or part 
of a sentence ends with expectancy, which 
is to be satisfied with what immediately 
follows; the period, that the sentence is 
closed; the parenthesis, that one clause of 
a sentence, generally explanatory, is with- 
in another sentence; the bracket, that what 
is inclosed has no relation grammatically 
to the rest of the phrase, but has some re- 
lation to it otherwise, and the dash, that 
the idea which precedes is suddenly broken 
by the words of another sentence. The 
exclamation and interrogation marks are 
self-explanatory. 


It is poesible to print a page, or a num. 
ber of pages, of a book, if necessary, with- 
out punctuation. If a man wrote as clearly 
as Cobbett or Washington Irving, there 
would be no difficulty in finding out what 
be meant. In Scotland, punctuation marks 
in printed briefs are omitted because words 
constitute the pleadings, and the law can 
fake no knowledge of points. Thecomma 
and the parenthesis are the two nearest of 
kin, and can, to 4 large extent, be used in- 
terchangeably. Inverted sentences fre- 
quently require, at the place where the 
inversion ends, 4 comma, while in a 
straightforward sentence this might not be 
required. Other frequent uses are when 
other nouns or substantive sentences are 
added to a simple sentence. No punctu- 
ation mark is ever required to be used, 
because there is a stoppage of the voice 
in a certain place in speaking. Pointing 
depends entirely upon the grammar, and 
not in the least upon the pronunciation. 


—, —_—_— 


WELOooME.—Just before Lafayette’s last 
visit to America, Webster was oneof a 
fishing party in Massachusetts Bay. He 
had been selected to deliver the weloom- 
ing speech to the great Frenchman on his 
approaching visit, and during the pisca- 
tory occupation he seemed very abstracted. 
A gentleman who was fishing next to him 
addressed him several times without re- 
ceiving so much asa nod in answer. By- 
and-by Webster began pulling in his line, 
hand over hand, with an eftort which 

lainly signified that a large fish had been 

ooked; but uvon his face there was not a 
single gleam of that eager joy which 
usually accompanies such an event. At 
lengtb the fish was seen approaching the 
surface, gleaming through the green water 
like burnished silver; still Webster's face 
gave not a sign of | gw or gratification; 
but jast as the fish left the water he burst 
out, in tones of solemn rapture,—‘‘Vener- 
able man! Sage, patriot, and soldier! 
Representative of twohemispheres! Wel- 
come to our shores once more!”” And 
down dropped a monster cod upon the 


deck. 
i re 

His ARM Was STAYED.—A chill east 
wind was blowing, but that did not pre- 
vent the man with a sandy goatee from 
perspiring freely when he awoke with a 
start and detected the sound of stealthy 
footsteps in the apartment adjoining. Pre- 
sently a shadowy form flitted into the 
room. The man with a sandy goatee 
seized his pistol, end was taking careful 
aim when he felt bh arm gripped violently. 
Turning, he beheld the agonised face of 
his wife. ‘‘William,’” she whispered dis- 
tressfully, ‘‘for heaven's sake, don’tshoot!’’ 
“Why not? It’s burglars.” ‘Williams,’ 
her countenance was haggard with fright, 
‘as sure as you shoot you’ll wake the 
baby.”’ Recoiling suddenly, as if he had 
sustained an unexpected blow, he suffered 
the weapon fo drop from his nerveless 
hand. 





———oOoere 








KaIsER WILLIAM.—Tne German Em- 
peror needs but little slcep himself, and 
exacts long hours from everyone in atten- 
dance. Four or five hours’ rest is all that 
he cares for, and the physicians say that 
he is burning the candle at bothends. He 
is always ready of speech, and on great oc- 
casions, makes but little preparation. His 
tongue works smoothly, his thoughts flow 
freely and gracefully, and his memory is 
marvellous, After talking half an hour to 
a crowd of listeners, he will repeat his 
speech, word for word, to his secretary for 
use in his official organ and it is remark- 
able that he has hardly ever been known 
to make a slip or even miss a single sen- 


tence, 
ak in ae 


How ABOUT THE PRUDENCE Of allowing 
a Cough to run on, rasping the Pulmonary 
and Bronchial organs, when that approved 
and speedy remedy, Dr. D. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant, can be obtained from any Apo- 
thecary. 


Scientificand Useful. 


Sprep.—Edison says there is practically 
no limit to the speed that can be attained on a 
railroad. He thinks the greatest speed wil! 
come when electricity is obtained direct from 
coal. 


SENSITIVE PaInt.—A sensitive paint has 
been invented which should prove useful for 
detecting hot bearings in machinery. It is al- 
ways bright yellow when cold, but gradually 
changes color on being heated, and at 220 de- 
grees becomes bright red. 


GLassINS.—A firm of papermakers have 
introduced a grease-proof parchment which 
they call glassine. It is very transparent, and 
its chief use is as a protective covering to 
valuable books, through which all details of 
binding and title can be seen, 


CHLORINE. —Chlorine for bleaching pur- 
poses has hitherto been supplied com mercially 
only in the form of chlorinated lime, or bleach- 
ing powGer, commonly known as chloride of 
lime. This product contains, however, when 
at its beat, only about thirty-eight per cent. 
of chloride gaze. A firm of alkali-makers have, 
however, recently set up an extensive plant 
for making liquid chlorine, and for supplying 
it commercially in steel cycliders under pres- 
sure, in the same way that carbonic acid and 
nitrous oxide gases are already supplied. The 
machinery required is of a peculiar,construc- 
tion. 


SLEEPLN Bas.—A prominent English doc- 
tor advises that those who suffer from tnsorn- 
nia should try a remedy which is at once sim- 
ple and effectual. This is tocurl the body up 
beneath the bedclothes so as to reduce the 
amount of fresh air. Lower the supply of 
oxygen in the blood, he says, prodnce a little 
asphyxia, breathe and re-breathe only the re- 
spired air; you will then reduce the stimulat 
ing oxygen, and fallasicep. There tsa no dan 
ger. When asleep, you are sure to disturb the 
coverings and get the freshair. When the cat 
and dog prepare to sleep, they bury their 
noses in some hollow in their, hair,‘and off 
they go. 


Farm and Barden. 


HANDLING. — Potatoes and apples should 
be handled carefully, and not rolled down 
into the cellar through chutes, or dumped out 
of wagons, as injury is liable, and decompost 
tion begins sooner than would otherwise hap- 
pen. 

SHELTER.— While it is best to provide a 
good warm shelter for the hogs during the 
winter, in nearly all cases it will be best to ar- 
range 80 that they can run out every day dur- 
ing the winter. Close confinement is not con- 
ducive to good health, even with hogs. 

PoutTRY.—For poultry the use of wheat 
bran and skim milk is excellent, but it should 
be given with other ground food, in the shape 
of a stiff dough. Fresh meat and green food 
of some kind should be also allowed, On cold 
days # full ration of corn will be of advant- 
age. 

Grain.—Grain js an important article of 
food after severe cold weather sets in. It pro 
duces more warmth than any other food, and 
is ina more concentrated form, as well as be 
ing more easily digested than buiky sub 
stances. It should never be omitted from the 
winter ration. 

BEES.—Italian bees are now conceded to 








be the best bees for this country. Now varie 
ties come up every season, are ywiven a short 
lived boom and drop below the horizon to 
again appear briefly in «n few years The Ital 


fan has been tried and has not been dound 
wanting. They “re the best 

Tuk Horses’ Fret.—The feet of the 
horse should receive special attention. No 
two horses require shoes alike. Ignorant 
blacksmiths, who know how to make a shoe 
and drive in the nails, but who know nothing 
of the structure of the hoof, destrey or injure 
more horses than all other causes combined 
The frog 1s cut away, the hoof is burned, and 
the rasp is freely used where it should net 
even touch the hoof. This is a very import 
ant matter to those owning horses. Horse 
shoeing ia now a sctence. 


a 
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BY M. R. 

His hair as wintry snow is white, 
Her trembling steps are slow; 

His eyes have lost tueir merry light, 
Her cheeks, their rosy glow. 

Her hair has not {te tints of gold, 
His voice, no joyous thrill; 

And yet, though feeble, gray and old, 
They're faithful lovers still. 


They've had their shares of hopes and fears, 
Their share of bliss and bale, 
Since first he whispered in her ears 
A lover's tender tale; 
Full many a thorn amid the flowers 
Has lain upon their way; 
They've had their dull November hours 
As well as dayuy of May. 


But firm and true through weal and woe, 
Through change of time and scene, 
Through winter's gloom, through summer's 
giow, 
Thetr faith and love have been; 
Together hand in hand they pass 
Serenely down life's hill, 
In hopes one grave in churchyard grass 
May hold them lovers still. 


A LIFE REDEEMED 


BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘‘LADYBIRD'S PENI- 








TENCE,” ‘HIS WEDDED WIFK,’’ 
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CHAPTER XIX—(ConTINUED.) 
T struck chill and damp, and Rawdon 
| shuddered visibly, and seemed to pause 
ae he looked round. Mr. Chandos saw 
the momentary hesitation—dread, remorse, 
whichever it may bave been—and tried to 
assume a confident and assured air. 

**You’ve got your surplice in that bag, I 
suppose, Green ?”’ he said pieasantly, but 
in the subdued voice in which one speaks 
in a sacred edifice. 

Rawdon nodded gravely. 

“J—er—I suppose it really is not neces- 
sary,’”’ said Mr. Chandos, glancing from 
one to the other; “but I think you would 
like Mr. Green to wear it, Lyra?” 

Lyra was standing in the sisle, one hand 
resting on the edge of a pew, with her 
eyes fixed with a singular dreamy expres- 
sion, At that moment the voice of Dane 
seemed sounding in her ears—she seemed 
to see his face in the duskiness round the 
altar. She started slightly and turned to 
Mr. Chandos, and repeated his question. 

‘As you please,” she said with dull in- 
difference. 

“Ah, well; better, perhaps,’’ said Mr. 
Chandos. “If you will sit down for a 
moment, dearest, I will—er—help Mr. 
Green.” 

He beckoned to Rawdon into g little 
ourtained recess and gripped him by the 
shoulder. 

“Quick, man!’’ be said harshly. “Quick, 
man !—get itover! We may be seen—in- 


terrupted !”’ 

Rawdon shivered, and shook off his 
hand. 

“Who—who is she?’ he asked in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘She is a—a lady, as well 
as beautiful! Sbe looks ill—frightened ! 
By heaven! I’ve half a mind-——” He 


put his hand to his brow and glared round 
him as if fearful. 
Mr. Chandos snatche.! the bag from him, 
opened it, and took out a surplice, 
“Here, pat it on !’’ he said. 
Rawéca still stood staring about him. 
At the bottom of the bag was a flask. 
Mr. Chandos, with alow exc!iamation of 


satisfaction, took it out, poured some of 
the contents into the cup, and pressed it 
into Rawdon’s shaking hand. 

“Drink, man!” he said; “and let me 
take a drink too! It's—it’s—the cbill of 
this place that upsets one.”” 

“That, and—and the sight of her face!” 
muttered Rawdon, after he had gulped 
down the neat spirit. “She looks like an 
angel! Her face will haunt me as long as 
l live! God forgive us, Ohandos!’’ 

Mr. Chandos forced the surplice over 
Rawdon’s head. 

“Hush!” he said warningly; ‘“‘what— 
what nonsense you talk! I tell you she is 
here of her own free will. There—there 
has been no forcé. Quick! or she will— 
will wonder why we are waiting.” 

Rawdon, though the surplice was on, 
still stood gazing before him, and Mr, 
Chandos, as a last resource, pulled out his 
pocket-book, and extracting some bank- 
notes, held them up with a sickly smile, 

“You see?” he said. “It’s not bad pay 
for—for such a smali piece of work. If 
you’re sharp over it you will have time to 
catch the afternoon train to Southampton. 
Think of it, my dear Rawdon! Yoa will 
be at Havre in no time—the steamer starts 
to-morrow night. You are off to fresh 
life, fresh hopes, prosperity. Come!” 

He gripped Rawdon’s arm with a nerv- 
ous, trembling hand, and gently pushed 
him out. 

Rawdon walked w> the aisle and took 
his piace, and Chanuos,very pale and with 
a strange tightening of the lips, approached 
Lyra and offered her his arm. 

At the sound of Rawdon’s voice, hollow 
and husky, Chandos started and could not 
refrain from looking round; but Lyra 
seemed unmoved, and still possessed by 
the death-like calmness, 

Chandos, as he put the ring on her fin- 
ger, felt the hand he held strike like ice; 
his own was now burning hot. Rawdon’s 
voice died away with the last words of the 
service, and with bent head and eyes 
fixed on the ground he went with unsteady 
steps down the aisie and into the cur- 
tained recess. 

Chandos follows with Lyra, and mo- 
tioned her to a pew. 

“Wait for a moment, dearest,” he said; 
‘““I—I am going to get the vertificate,’”’ 

Lyra sank into the seat. She did not 
know that she ought to sign the register, 
and if she bad known would not have re- 
membered; she was in a dream, in which 
she still heard Dane’s voice, saw his face. 

Mr. Chandos found Rawdon leaning 
against a chair, trembling and shaking; 
the sweat stood in great drops upon his 
brow. 

**It is horrible—borrible!” he gasped. 

Mr. Chandos held the curtain tightly 
closed and glared at him, 


‘‘Pull yourself together, man!’ he said 
angrily. ‘The thing’s done now; your 
work’s finished, and here are your wages.”’ 
He thrust the notes into Rawdon’s hand. 
‘Get out of that thing and be off as quickly 
as you can. You must come and say good- 
bye, of course; and—and for heaven’s 
sake try and look less like a corpse ora 
man who is going to be hanged.”’ 

Rawdon shuddered. 

‘“I—we deserve to be hanged for this 
day’s work, Chandos,” he said gloomily. 

Chandos produced the flask again and 
forced it into Rawdon’s hand as he had the 
notes. 

“If you’re so frightened, all the more 
reason for making yourself scarce as soon 
as possible,’’ he said. 

He stuffed the surplice into the bag, and, 
raising his voice, said, loud enough for 
Lyra to hear— 


“So sorry you bave to hurry away, 
Green, but as it is a case of sickness we 
must not detain you, much as we should 
like todoso. I know how scrupulously 
you do your duty, my dear fellow.” He 
linked his arm in Rawdon’s and led him 
out “Say just as little as you can, and 
for goodness sake, try and smile,” he 
added in’a whisper. 

Rawdon, with downcast eyes, stood be- 
fore Lyra. 

“I—1 must wish you good-bye, Mra. 
Barle,” hesaid. “I wish you every hap- 
pi——’’ His voice broke and his face grew 
deathly white. 

Mr. Chandos cut in with a laugh that 
rang hollow and ghost-like in the quict 
place. 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear 
Green,’’ he said; ‘don’t wait.” He actu- 
ally took him by the shoulder and turned 
him towards the door. “We will excuse 
you; I know how exacting a country par- 
son’s duties are.’’ 

Rawdon glanced over his shoulder at 
Lyra; then, without another word, walked 
down the aisie and out of the door. 

Mr. Chandos waited a moment, then he 
took up the waterproof and put it over 
Lyra shoulders. 

“Come, dearest,’’ he said; “my own 
wife !’’ 

For the first time since they had entered 
the place Lyra shivered. 

“Are you cold?” he asked tenderly. ‘It 
is chilly in here. Poor Green noticed it. 
He is a great invalid, and was not at all 
well this morning.’’ 

“I am not cold,” said Lyrain the same 
duil indifferent voice. 

Mr. Chandos locked the door, and hid 
the key in the ivy. 

“Dear old church!’’ he murmured senti- 
mentally; ‘‘so full of old romance and—er 
—poetry! Wecould not have been mar- 
ried in a sweeter place, I snall always re- 
member it—always. Whatare you look- 
ing at, dearest?” he broke off, for Lyra 
was standing gazing at the river—at a 
sand-bank just showing above the tide, It 
was the spot on which she had been 
stranded tne day she saved Dane’s life. 

“Nothing,” she said, turning her dreamy 
eyes upon him. “Let us go back; my 
father may miss me,”’ 

“Yes, yes,”’ he assented. ‘Ah, Lyra, 
you have a husband as well asa father 
now,” and he drew her arm within his; 
but he reflected that someone might see 
them, and dropped it suddenly. 

They got into the boat and Lyra rowed 
up the stream. It was hard work, but it 
brought no color to her pale face. Raw- 
don had called it the face of an angel; it 
was more like the f.ce of a martyr. 

“I wish I could help you, dearest,” mur. 
mured Mr. Chandos sweetly. 

“You have helped my father,’’ she said, 
with a wan smile. ‘You wiil send that 
money away directly, will you not?” 

“Directly we get home, my own,’ he 
responded. ‘I am afraid you are getting 
wet.’’ 

“It does not matter,’ she said absently; 
“T am used to it, and [T have nothing that 
the rain will spoil.”” She stopped rowing 
as she spoke, and her lips quivered. They 
were almost the same words she had 
spoken to Dane, 


“No,” said Mr. Chandor tenderly, “it is 
not a very suitable wedding-dress for my 
dear one, bat you shall soon ‘walk in silk 
attire,’ Lyra. I long for the time wheu I 
shall see you properly dressed and ina 
sphere more worthy of your beauty and 
grace. Directly your father is better we 
will go to London, Paris—— Don’t you 
think he is well enough for us to leave 
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him now?” Lyra stopped rowing again, and 
a spasm of fear, of dread, shot across her 
face, 

‘“Teave him!’ she breathed; “leave 
bim! Ob,no,no! You said—you prom- 
ised——’’ 

“All right, dearest,” he said promptly, 
‘there is no hurry; I was only thinking of 
your heppiness— pleasure——’’ 

“TI should not, could not be nappy away 
from bim.” 

He lowered his pale blue eyes, and an 
ugly smile curled Sis thin lips for a sec. 
ond. How he would pay her for every 
such speech! Presently, presently ! 

**You shall stay with bim as long as you 
like, dear one,’ be murmured. “I am 
your humble, devoted siave, obedient to 
your slightest word.”’ 





CHAPTER XX. 
f HEY reached the landing in front of 
} the cottage. Mr. Chandos looked 
round apprehensively, but no one was 
to be seen. 

“Thank heaven that ruffian hasn’t got 
back yet,”’ he said to himself, meaning 
Griffith. 

Lyra put the oars back and sat for a mo- 
ment, her bands folded in her lap, her 
eyes fixed on the river. 

“You are tired, dearest,’”’ he said; “let 
me help you out,”’ 

She just touched his hand with bersmall 
cold one as she got out of the boat, and 
they walked up to thecott-¢ge. As they 
entered, Mary met them at the door. 

“Why are you not with my father?’ 
asked Lyra reproachfully. 

‘‘Master’s all right, Miss Lyra,’’ said 
Mary. ‘He’s asleep; he’s been asleep 
ever since you went, just like achild. We 
shall have him down again in a day, just 
like old times. Lor, how cold you look, 
Mr. Barle!’’ she added, staring with round 
eyes at Mr. Chandos, who, what with ex- 
citement and the drizzling rain, was chilled 
to the bone. ‘You look as peleas if you'd 
seen a ghost.” 

Mr. Chandos smiled feebly and passed 
into the parlor. Lunch was being laid, 
and he stood and watched Mary with a 
preoccupied gaze. 

“I’m afraid I have taken a chill, Mary,”’ 
he said. “I think a glass of hot whisky 
and water would be a good thing.” 

Mary grinned. 

“All right, sir; I’ll get it.” 

She brought the whisky and hot water, 
and be mixed himself a pretty stiff glass- 
ful. 

Lyra went straight to her father’s room. 
Hie was, as Mary had said, asleep, and 
Lyra knelt beside the bed and laid her 
weary, acbing head on his arm, 

She bad saved him; she was married, 
married! It all seemed ghostly, unreal, 
and dream-like, and she could not realize 
it, though she tried todo 80, The church, 
the haggard, careworn face of the clergy- 
man, even her husband himself, appeared 
phantasmal! and visionary-a kind of night- 
terror. 

She rose presently, sinoothed her father’s 
pillow, and taking off her waterproof, 
went downstairs. 

Mr. Chandos looked warmer; there were 
two hectic spots on his cheeks, and his 
pale eyes were restless and watchful. 

They sat down to lunch, and though he 
made a pretence of eating, it was a pre- 
tence only. Lyra ate nothing, but sat look- 
ing out of the window with the expression 
of apathetic indifference which had sat 
upon her face all through the ordeal. 

Mr. Chandos eyed her covertly, and now 
and again a smile curved his lips. He 
would be patient with ber tor a day or two 


—a& week, perhaps—then he vould show 
her that he was master. 

She rose without a word when the lunch 
was over, and went upstairs again. Mr. 
Caester was still slooping, and she sat be- 
side him, with her hands clasped in her 
lap. Mr. Chandos helped himself to some 
more whisky, and the spot on his cheek 
grew more hectic. 

As he took long draughts of the spirit 
and the water he began to ask himself 
why he should be patient; why should he 
wait. Why shouldn’t he insist upon her 
leaving the cottage with him that night? 
She was his wife, his property-— 

He heard her come down the atairs, and 
hastily hiding the glass in the sideboard, 
forced a smile to his lips as she entered. 

‘*How is he now, dearest ?’”’ he asked. 

‘He is still asleep,” she said. “I came 
to ask you about the money——”’ 

Mr. Chandos frowned, and looked down. 

‘Asleep still? That is good; very good! 
I told you that he would get better directly 


this trouble was removed from bis mind. 


The money? Why are you #0 anxious, 
dear one? Dv you think—suspect—that 
a 

He stopped, under the direct gaze of her 
guileless eyes. 

“Suspect?” she said, as if she did not 
understand him. “It is only because | 
want to teil him, the moment he wakes, 
that the money has been sent, ‘i:at he has 
no longer need to fear.’’ 

“Just so,” he said. ‘Vary uatural. I 
will send it at once. If you like, you and 
I will go and postit. Perhaps—perbaps—”’ 
he coughed, ‘‘we might—you see he is so 
much better—we might take a little trip 
this afternoon. What do you say to going 
on to Combe for—for a day or two ?”’ 

She looked at him with more surprise 
than alarm. 

‘And leave him? Oh, no, no! I—I could 
not. You will not ask me?” 

His face darkened sullenly. 

‘Really, my dear Lyra, I think you 
should—er—study my wishes a little, Ke- 
member that I am—er—your husband.” 

She stood looking at him, with a grow- 
ing sense of fear. 

“I cannot leave him,’’ she said simply, 
almost inaudibly, and went out. 

Mr. Chandos got his glass again, swear- 
ing under his breath. His face grew un 
un wholesome red. 

Lyra went into the garden, end sat in 
the arbor seat. The mist had thickened, 
the river was scarcely visible, and yet she 
saw it all so plainiy—saw Dane swiin- 
ming, sinking in the stream, felt bis hair 
brush against her face as she lifted him 
into the boat. 

She tried to shut out the vision, to put 
her thoughts from her, for was she not the 
wife of another man—the man who had 
saved her fatber? 

She got up after a while, and wanderod 
down to the water’s edge. The tide had 
risen. Through the mist she could see the 
coasting vessels floating up to Yarnataple. 
Some of them wouid be going back to sea 
on the ebb. A wild longing to be out at 
sea in one of them, out on the wide sea, 
away from the hideous nightmare that 
weighed like lead on her heart, wok 
possession of her. 

Then suddenly she heard her name 
called, and iurning, saw Mary running 
down the path. 

“Miss Lyra! Miss Lyra!” she was call 
ing wildly. 

A swift, vague fear, a nameless dread, 
fell upon Lyra, She ran towards her. 

“What isit, Mary? Hush! You—you 
frighten ime.’”’ 

Mary, white to the lips, and with her 


round eyes distended with fear, clutched at 
Lyra’s arin. 

“Come—come at once, Miss Lyra!’ she 
gasped. “The master——” 

Lyra darted past her like an arrow from 
a bow, and ran up the stairs to her father’s 
room, 

He lay as she had left him, and there 
seemed no change in him—he appeared to 
be stillasieop. Butas she bent over bins 
something in the stillness of the face struck 
her. She bent lower, then threw herself 
upon him, as if she would pluck him from 
the hand of Death. Mary, panting, tried 
to raise her. 

“Don’t ’ee, don’t ’ee, Miss Lyra!’’ she 
cried. “It’s no use! It's ali over! Ob 
dear, dear !’’ 

For a minute or so Lyra held him in ber 
arms, then she rose, and pushing the bair 
from her face looked wildly, vacantly, 
round her. 

“W hen—when ?” she gasped. 

1] don’t know, miss!” said Mary through 
her sobs, ‘I was sitting here quite still, 
and thinking he was asleep; and presently 
I got up to turn back the curtain, and the 
light fell on bis face and—and I saw—— 
Oh, Miss Lyra, don’t \ook so!’’ she broke 
off, for the expression on Lyra’s face terri- 
fied her. 

Lyra sank beside the bed and hid ber 
face on the dead man’s breast, 

‘Don’t ’ee, don’t 'ee,’’ implored Mary, 
putting her honest arm round the bereaved 
girl and rocking ber gently to and fro. 
‘He's at rest now, Miss Lyra! He went 
in his sleep like a baby. He’s happy now; 
look at his face.” 

Lyra raised her tearlesa eyes and looked 
at the still face. The:s was a peaceful 
smile on it. Then she uttered a wailing 
cry. Mr, Chandos heard it, and, and, 
after a mowent of startled listening, came 
up the stairs. 

‘““W hat— what—is the matter?” heasked. 
Then he saw, and his flushed face went 
white, 

“Oh, take heraway, take ber downstairs; 
she mustn’t stop here or she’ll go dared!”’ 
cried Mary. 

Mr. Chandos took Lyra’s arm; to his 
surprise she offered no resistance; she was 
indeed incapable of it. Heled her down- 
stairs and into the parlor and put her Into 
a chair. 

‘““My—my dear Lyra, my dearest!” he 
murmured, confused and bewildered. 
“You—you must try and bearup,. You 
must pot give way. Romember that though 
your father has gone vou—you have me —”’ 

The hideous mockery of the speech 
struck him silent for a moment. 

“Come, Lyra,’’ he went on after a mo- 
ment ortwo, ‘It—it—ia all for the best.” 

She looked straight before her, her bands 
clasped, Shedid not hear him. Suddenly, 
without moving her eyes, she said hoarsel y, 

“The—the money? You have sent it?’’ 

Mr. Chandos started, and a look of relief 
and satisfaction passed over his face. 

‘No—fortunately,”” be said in a low 
voice, and with some surprise at her ques- 
tion at such # moment. 

She raised her wild bewildered eyer, 

“Fortunately? You—you have notsent 
it ?”’ 

He nodded with increased satisfaction. 

‘No, dearest! 1 was just going to do #o 
when—when I beard hia ery out, It is 
most fortunate, Five hundred pounds is 
a large sum, and —ér—worth savipg.’’ 

She rose, stead ying herself by the arm 
of the chair, her eyes fixed on him as if 
she scarcely hoard, scarcely understood, 

“Tho money!” fell from her lips, 
hoarkely. “The money you—you prom- 
ised him!’ and ele oxlondéd her haod, 
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Mr. Chandos stared at her. 

“Why—why do you talk of that now, 
dearest?” he murmured soothingly. 
“Hush; be calm, Lyra!’ 

He took a step towards her, but she put 
up her hand to keep him away. 

“Give—give it to me!" she panted al- 
most inaudibiy. “It was his. His! It 
was to save bim from dishonor. He shall 
have it! Give itto me!” 

He thought she was delirious. 

“Lyra, Lyra, my dear Lyra!” he whis- 
pered, trying to take ber band. She 
snatched it from him, and, still clutcbing 
the chair, confronted him. 

“It was to save him; it was for the money 
—that I did it,’’ she said brokenly, but yet 
with a kind of flerce, desperate persist- 


ance, ‘“You—you shall not keep it from 
him. Give it to me, that I may pay— 
pape” 


Her voice failed, and she sank against 
the chair. 

Mr. Chandos, half angry, balf fright- 
ened, approached her. 

“My dear girl,’’ he 
shall have the money.”’ 

“Now, now! I want to tell bim,’’ broke 
from her. 

Chandos acow led. 

“Bebe reasonabie, dearest,’’ he said. 
“What is the use of the money to him 
now? Why should we throw away—sim- 
ply throw away—a large sum?”’ 

She rose to her full height, and scanned 
his face with a terrible gaze. Then, as 
she read hia treachery and perfidy in his 
mean face and shrinking eyes, she shrank 
back, and uttered a cry of horror and 
loathing. 

The cry stung Mr. Chandos like the 
thong of a whip. He caught her arm, 
none too gently, and put his face close to 
hers, 

“Lyra, you are half 
inake excuses for you. 


murmured, ‘‘you 


mad. jut I—er— 
(20 to your own 


room, Come! Do you bear? | don't— 
don't want to be angry al-—er—such a 
time.”’ 


He put his art round ber, as if to take 
ber from the room. 

She raised her hand and struck at him 
wiidly, only half conscious, in her frenzy 
of grief and horror, of what she was do- 
ing; then staggered to the door. 

Mr. Chandos, his face tingling and red, 
darted before her and locked the door, 

“Wait! Sit down,’ he gasped. 

She leant against the wall, panting and 
wringing her bands. 

‘Let me go to him,” she breathed. 

“Presently, when-—when you are cal- 
mer,’ he said in asullen whisper. “You 
are not in a fil state to be alone. Come and 
sit down,” 

He put his band on ber arm as he spoke. 
His touch seemed to madden her. 

“Let me go!’ she cried, her bands up 
against the door in a blind, pitiful way. 

As if in answer to the appeal of ber grop- 
ing hands, the handie of the door was 
turned, Griflith s voice was heard outside 
calling her name, 

“Griftith 1” panted, 

The uéext instant the door was forced, 
and Grifith was in the room, 

She fell upou bit, eluteaing bias wildly. 

eGnmhih! Ou, Grithth!’ she cried, then 
she tore berself frou bis aruis and stlag- 
gered up the stairs. 

Griffith stood, bis woarled face distorted 


Bhe 


with rage, looking wore likea wild animal 
than «a man. 
* You——!"’ he snaried, asif he werech ok- 


ing, and advanced upon Chandos witb his 
huge, hairy fist raised. 

Mr. Chandos looked rcund the room in 
a frenzy ol terror, 


“Wait! Stop !’’ he said hoarsely. ‘Don’t 
—don’t hit me! Listen !”’ 

Griffith edged round the table, breathing 
hard, and would have been upon him in 
another moment; but, wilh one of those 
inspirations which come to men in mo- 
ments of deadly peril and despair, Mr. 
Chandos overturned the table between him 
and bis assailant, and with a cry of terror 
darted out of the door. 

Griffith stumbled over the table, but re- 
gained his feet and was in instant pursuit. 

But by the time he had reached the gar- 
den Mr. Chandos wae not to be seen. The 
white mist, an impenetrable vapor, hung 
over the whole scene, 

Mr. Chandos, too cunning to run and #0 
betray his whereabouts by the sound of 
his footateps, crouched down /ehind the 
hedge, and listened to Griffith blundering 
about, and breathing, stole away along the 
river bank towards Yarnstaple. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
p R. CHANDOS cowered behind the 
M hedge until (Griffith’s footsteps and 
voice died away in the distance, then 
he rose, trembling and shaking like ague 
personified, 

Most of your twopenny-haifpenny vil- 
lains are cowards, and Mr. Chandos was 
no exception to the rule. He was possessed 
of one idea only—the desire for flight and 
safety. There had been murder in (rif- 
fith’s eyes, murder in his voice and up- 
lifted hand; and Mr. Chandos felt that if 
he fell into this man’s clutches—whether it 
were now or next week, or next year— 
there would be no hope for him. 

Lyra would be sure to confide in Griffith; 
the vile trick by which he had hoped to 
get her into his clutches would be dis- 
covered, and Mr. Chandos remembered 
Rawdon’s remark anent penal servitude, 
and shuddered like a half-drowned terrier. 

His terror drove all his passion for Lyra 
and his desire for revenge completely out 
of him. All he wanted was to get away; 
to put as great a distance between him and 
the mill-cottage as possible. 

‘*W hat a fool | have been !’”’ he muttered 
with sundry oaths, “I must have been 
bewitched; must have lost iny senses! 
Why, I may be overtaken any moment, 
caught, and——”’ 

He shivered and shook, and hurried on 
through the mist, scarcely caring where 
he went so that every step lengthened the 
distance between him and the place he had 
suddenly grown to hate. 

Every now and then he stopped to listen, 
dreading to hear Griffith's heavy step and 
hoarse voice; but all was still. 

Presently he found himself at the begin- 
ning of Yarnstaple Quay. The station was 
not very far off, and he decided <0 go there, 
hide in one of the waiting-rooms, and slip 
into the first train for London, 

“Then I'll go on the Continent, America, 
anywhere for a time,’ he muttered. 
“Thank heaven I’ve got the money still! 
I've saved that, anyhow,” and he tried to 
chuckie, but the attempt was a failure. 

As he felt his way along the quay—for 
the mist was still thick aud heavy—he 
heard voices near him, and suddenly two 
men lurched up against him. 

They were sailors. One was in his sbirt- 
sleeves, and both were the worse for liquor. 
Mr. Chandos tried to avoid them; but the 
man without the coat caugit bim by the 
arin in a half savage, half affectionate grip. 

“Hallo, shipmate!’ he said, lurching 
before him unsteadily. ‘Where are you 
bound? Without your—hic—lights, too! 
You precious near run one and my mate 
down, didn’t he, Jim?” 

“So he did,” assented his companion. 
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“Theie’s a—hic—tine for sailing without 
lights in a fog. Glass of grog all round, 
eh, Willyum ?” ; 

Willyum nodded with drunken gravity, 
and took hold of Chandos’ other arm. 

‘Hear what my mate says, skipper? 
Right? Come along, thon. There’s a grog 
shop round here somewhere, though, 
blarm me if I hain’t lost the bearings.” 

inwardiy fuming, Mr. Chandos smiled 

sickly smile and forced astill more sickly 
laugh. 

“Stand a drink? Certainly,” he said 
with mock cheerfulness, ‘Here's a shil- 
ling for you. I’m—er—I!’m ina burry, or 
I'd join you,”’ and he tried to free himself. 

But the man held him tightly. 

“No you don’t!” he said with playful 
sternness, ‘You ain’t a-going to cut your 
cable in that surly fashion, mate. Just 
you come along and see as we drink fair, 
or Willyum’!ll have more nor his whack, 
as usual,” 

“What d’ye mean by that insinuva. 
tion ?’’ demanded his companion, turning 
on him with drunken irritability. 

“All right,” responded the first; “keep 
your temper, Willyum. Anyways, wait 
till we’ve towed this stranger in port 
Come along mate,” and he began to haul 
Mr. Chandos back along the road to the 
cottage. 

Mr. Chandos struggled and fumed, but 
he was like a child in the grasp of the 
burly sailor. 

“What's the matter 
mnanded his captor. 

“I’m in a hurry, my good man,” said 
Chandos feverishly. ‘1 have to catcha 
train.” 

“Train be biowed !’’ retorted the sailor. 
‘You don’t want to catch no train. What 
you want is a giass of hot rum, to clear 
this fog out of your throat. What! Would 
yer?” and his grip tightened as Mr. Chan- 
dos tried to slip out of his hands, 

Mr. Chandos groaned. They were gv- 
ing back to the cottage; Griffith might ap- 
pear on the scene any moment. He 
must try strategy. 

“Very well,’’ he said, “I’ll go with you; 
but—er—don’t pinch my arin.” 

“Right you are; that's sensible,’”’ re 
sponded the man, and he slid his huge 
hand up to Mr. Chandos’ shoulder. 

The three groped their way along the 
quay—the two sailors lurching on either 
side of Chandos—for some yards; then 
Chandos heard, or thought he heard, a 
rough, grating voice shouting. A _ cold 
sweat broke upon him, gnd he shook. It 
must be Grifith,and he would be upon 
them in another minute, 

Possessed by the demon of terror, he 
softly and gradually slipped his right arm 
from the sleeve of his coat—his captor’s 
hand was on his left sboulder—then, pre- 
tending to miss his footing, lurched against 
his neighbor. 

“Hold up, mate!’ cried Jim; then he 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
stared at his companion. ‘“Wiy, I’m 
blarnied if he ain’t given us the go-by 
after all, mate! And left his coat behind 
him—like an eel!” 

Wiilyum swore roundly at his friend. 

“He’s dished you like a child, you 
chuckle-headed lubber !’’ 

“So he bave,” admitted Jim with a 
drunken wink; “but be’s left his coat be- 
hind him.” 

“His coat!’ commented Willyum sar- 
casticaliy. ‘‘What’s the good o’ that ?’’ 

“All depends on what’s in it,’’ retorted 
Jim, 

“Give it yere,”’ remarked Willyum. 

“Not if I know it,’’ hiccoughed the 
other. “It’s my prize, mate.’’ 


with you?” de- 














The \two men equabbled over the coat 
for a minute or two, and James finished 
the dispute by knocking his friend into 
the gutter, and then calmly got into the 
garment. 

Mr. Chandos meanwhile ran on towards 
the station. He was half demented with 


fear, and he fancied he could still hear. 


Griffith’s voice. Suddenly it flashed upon 
him that he could scarcely travel to Lon- 
don in his shirt sleeves, and he stopped 
short, panting and bewildered. As he 
stood uncertain and hesitating, he remem- 
bered that his pocket book, with the five 
hundred pounds, was in the pocket of his 
coat. 

Yes, there was nothing for it—he must 
go back to the men, and regain possessio 
of the coat at all risks, 

He retraced his steps cautiously, and 
reached the men as Willyum slowly 
picked’ himself out of the gutter. 

“Ob, there you are, are you?’’ he ex- 
claimed, confronting Mr. Chandos, ‘]’1) 
teach you to play tricke on your betters, 
Jim. Come on!’ 

As he spoke he flung off his pea jacket, 
and, squaring his arms, advanced threat- 
eningly. 

Mr. Chandos’ teeth chattered tn his head. 

“Stop! Wait!’ he gasped. “It’s—it’sa 
mistake. I’m not your friend. I’ve--I’ve 
come back for my coat. I’ll—I’ll buy it of 
you T’il—” 

A drunken laugh came from behind 
him, and at the sound of it Willyum 
hurled himself forward. 

Mr. Chandos sprang with extraordinary 
nimbleness out of the way, and thetwo 
friends collided. 

Scarcely conscious of what he was do- 
ing, Mr. Chandos picked up the pea-jacket 
and gazed at them. 

There was asound vf ascufile, adrunken 
laugh of satisfaction, and then a heavy 
splash. Only one man stood in the mist 
on the edge of the quay. 

Mr. Chandos uttered acry of terror and 
sprang forward. Willyum was leaning 
over the quay, his hands resting on his 
knees, sailor fashion. 

‘Man overboard!’’ he said with drunken 
gravity. 

“Great heaven!’ gasped Chandos, 
‘‘He’ll—he’1l be drowned !”” 

“Drowned?” hiccoughed Willyum. 
“What! Jio ? Not he! He can swim 
like a—a fish.”’ 

Mr. Chandos peered into the misty 
depth. He could hear the tide washing 
against the stone wall, but he could see 
nothing. 

He Jaid a shaking hand on the sailor’s 
shoulder. 

‘Are—are you sure he can swim—that 
he is safe ?”’ he gasped. 

“Sure as eggs!’’ responded Willyum. 
‘‘Let’s go down to the grog shop. I'll lay 
my life Jira ’1l be there afore us,”’ 

Mr. Chandos seemed incapable of move- 
ment; he stood and stared into the mist 
beneath him, his teeth chattering, his hair 
almost on end. Suddenly he heard voices, 
calling from a vessel as it seemed, and the 
sound roused him from his stupor of ter- 
ror. 

Without a word he turned and ran 
blindly towards the station. 

It was not until he bad got into the light 
of the gas lamps that he remembered the 
coat on his arm. With a shudder he put 
the rough thing on, and, turning up the 
collar, made his way to the refreshment- 
room. 

“Give me—give mea shilling’s worth of 
brandy,’’ he said as cheerfully as hecould. 
“This fog bas nearly choked me.”’ 

The girl behind the bar served him with 


the spirit, and, with his back to the Night, 
Mr. Chandos disposed of it. 

On inquiring at the booking office he 
learnt that a train for London was due in 
thirteen minutes. Likea man ina night. 
mare he took a third-class ticket— or it oc- 
curred to bim that in his present attire he 
would be conspicuous in a first-class car- 
riage—and kept in a quiet corner till the 
train came up. 

What he endured during those ten or 
twelve minutes it would be difficult to de. 
scribe; but still like a man under the spell 
of a very bad dream indeed, he got into the 
carriage and sank, with a groan, into the 
farthest corner. 

He let himself into the chambers with 
his latchkey, inthe gray of the summer 
dawn, and at once took off the hideous pea- 
jacket. He would have liked to have 
burnt it, but you cannot burn cloth with- 
out creating a smell which travels for 
miles, and the only way of hiding it that 
occurred to him was thet of packing it at 
the bottom of a trunk full of old clothes. 

He did this, and then threw himself upon 
the bed to restand think. But the latter 
operation was not compatible with the 
former, for when he began to think he 
realized his peril. 

He had been guilty of the crime of pre- 
petrating a mock marriage. That n:vant, 
if une were discovered, penal servitude; but, 
in addition, it was not at all improbable, if 
the sailor was drowned, that he, Chandos, 
might be suspected and charged with 
murder. Why, he had actually been seen 
wearing the man’s coat! 

Mr. Chandos stifled a cry in the bed- 
clothes, and then sprang up and changed 
his clothes for a traveling suit. If he were 
quick he could catch the tidal train for 
Paris, and thence go—well, anywhere: 
Spain, Mexico, any place where the extra- 
dition treaty was notin force, and he could 
escape his pursuers, 

Leaving a pencilled note on the table for 
his servant, to the effect that heshould not 
be back for some time, he got into a cab, 
and reached Charing-cross just in time to 
catch the tidal train. And it may safely 
be said that of all the passengers who 
underwent the horrors of that short but 
cruel ordeal between Dover and Calais, 
Mr. Chandos Armitage was the most 
wretched. 

Faint with hunger and sea sickness he 
hid bimself for a night, a night only, in an 
out-of-the-way hotel in Paris; and left early 
the next morning for Spain, aconsiderably 
sadder , perbaps a wiser, but by po ineans 
a better man. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








At Home and Abroad. 


The shark, much as the sailors may hate 
it, furnishes several valuable products. 
An oil obtained from its liver vies in medi 
cinal qualities with that obtained from the 
liver of the cod; its skin, when dried, 
takes the hardness and polish of mother of 
pearl, and is used by jewelers for fancy 
objects, by binders for making sha-green, 
and by cabinet makers for polishing wood. 

The imported reindeer is flourishing in 
Alaska, as the imported camel is flourish- 
ing in Australia, Thousands of camels 
were taken to Western Australia from 
India, and the camel caravan has largely 
supplanted the bullock team there. ‘They 
thrive upon the natural shrubs of the 
country, such as salt bush, wattle, acacia 
and mulga. They breed well, and the 
native better than the imported. 

A story is told of a country clergyman 
who finances do not apparently extend to 
banking operations and experience. (roing 
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toa bank with # check, the clerk handed 
it back, with a request that he would in- 
dorse it, and it should then be cashed. 
After much deliberation the reverend gen- 
tieman came to the conclusion that he 
could, without violation of his conscience, 
accede to the request. So he took the 
treasured piece of paper and wrote across 
the back of it: “} Peartily indorse thie 
check.”’ oe 

The nuinber of deaths caused by wild 
anim-Is is increasing greatly in India, 
snake bites heading the list last year with 
21,000 victims, Of 2800 persons who were 
killed by animals, tigers killed nearly 
1000; leopards, 291; wolves, 175; bears, 121; 
and elephants, 68. Ninety thousand bead 
of cattle were destroyed, an increase of 
9000 over the year before. On the other 
hand, 15.000 wild beasts were killed, in- 
cluding nearly 1300 tigers, and over 4000 
leopards, besides almost 120.000, deadly 
snakes, —_ 

The Devel’s Tower, a geological wonder, 
which stands on the Belle Fourche river, 
in the Black Hills region, and of which a 
geologist of international reputation said, 
“It is a remarkable freak of nature and 
appears not to have been repeated else- 
where on the earth’s surtace, but stands 
alone, unique and mysterious,” is believed 
to be the cone of a cooled down volcano. 
At a distance it looks like a huge cask or 
barrel made of gigantic timbers, the sides 
being roughly furrowed witb crystals of 
trachyte. Its height is 625 feet, and the 
walls on all sides are so nearly smooth 
and perpendicular that no human being 
has ever been able to climb to the top. 
Its diameter at the base is 706 feet and at 
the summit (estimated) 350 feet. 





Occasionally it is possible to satisfy the 
souvenir seeker without doing any dam- 
age in particular. This is the case at the 
tomb of George Washington, in Mount 
Vernon. A lady bad just picked upa peb- 
ble trom the walk ip front of the venerated 
spot to carry home with her,when a work- 
man came up with a wheelbarrow full of 
gravel, which he dumped on the spot, 
“Have you—have you fixed up the place 
that way recently?” the lady asked ina 
slightly apprehensive tone. ‘Bless you, 
tniss,’’ was the reply, ‘‘we has to do this 
about every two weeks so's the tourists 
can have something to carry away for 
momenturns.”’ 

There has been recently published in 
England some interesting tables of longe- 
vity, citing 824 cases in which the subjects 
had reached ages varying from eighty 
to over a hundred years, The record 
goes to show that in the matter of long life 
women Lave an advantage over men attri- 
butable to their comparative immunity 
from many of the risks to which men are 
subject, their freedom from anxieties as to 
labor and business, and their temperance 
in eating and drinking, which is not. how- 
ever, as to the latter, asserted to be invari. 
able. Formerly poor people were thought 
to possess superior chances of long life to 
others, but the average ainong them isonly 
about equal to that of the well-todo and 
wealthy. —_ 

Among the many exciting sports which 
are participated in to-day on the ranches 
in the Far West is “turkey grabbing.’’ 
The turkey is buried in the ground, with 
only his head and neck above the surface, 


allowing him full swing for dodging anda 
ducking The cowboy mounted on his 
pony sweeps down at full speed, and as he 
passes the buried gobbler leans far down 
and attempts to grab it by the head. Drag- 
ging the hand along the ground and grasp 
ing the neck i+ barred—the head alone be 
ing the partto begrabbed. Tne successful 


turkey grabbers are fow, and when an ex- 
pert comes along he is the hero of the 


day. re 
Send your full naine and address to 
Dobbins’ Soao Mfg. Co., Philada, Pa., by 
return mail, and get free of all cost, a cou- 
pon worth several dollars, if used by you 
to its full advantage. Don’t delay. This 
is worthy attention, lid 


ee. 
meet, ae 
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The Seacon’s Spirit. 

The year is now getting in the season 
in which all the kindliest and the glad- 
dest thoughts which can fill any one’s 
mind should be called forth, so as to 
bring into action all kindly deeds; not 
that goodness and true charity ere to be 
exercised more about Christmas than at 
any Other time. ‘The true Christian has 
done with times and seasons, with Sab- 
baths and holy days. His religion is 
not to be ‘folded with his Sunday finery, 
lest it should ravel.’’ His faith is not 
one which will wear out, or succumb to 
the rubbings of a work-a-day world; on 
the contrary, the more he exercises it 
the stronger it gets. But certainly about 
Christmas there is a warmer glow and a 
gentler feeling called forth. We remem- 
ber the sweet story of its origin, the 
sepherd watchers, the star of much 
brightness, and the bringers of gifts of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh to the 
babe’s chamber at Bethlehem. 

That pure and finished writer, Wash- 
ington Irving, notes that at Christmas 
there is ‘‘a general call to happiness, a 
bustle of the spirits, and a stir of the 
aflecticas to which no bosom can easily 
remain insensible;’’ and he adds one rea- 
son why family love and affection should 
largely prevail. ‘‘It is, indeed, the sea- 
son of regenerated affection—the season 
of kindling, not merely the fire of hos- 
pitality in the hall, but the genial flame 
of charity in the heart. The scene of 
early love again rises green to memory 
beyond the sterile waste of years; the 
idea of home, fraught with the fragrance 
of home-dwelling joys, reanimates the 
drooping spirit, as the Arabian breeze 
will sometimes waft the freshness of the 
distant fields to the weary pilgrim in the 
desert.’’ 

This is very beautiful and true. We 
all remember jolly Old Christmas. If 
we sometimes feel that he isa bit of a 
sham, and ever so much jollier and 
merrier in picture story-books, and the 
illustrated newspapers, than he has ever 
been or will be in our own homes, we 
still love and cherish the ideal. Weare 
pleased at the sights of the shops and 
the streets, If we live in the midst of 


fields, or in quiet, sluggish, aud out- 
lying villages, some notion of the merri- 
ment aud fun of others reaches us even 
ihere. Even in workhouses where the 
poor and aged seem so saddened, broken 
and washed out, there is an extra supply 
of roast beef and plum-pudding on 
Christmas Day. Mr. Bumble looks bis 
cheeriest, and Oliver Twist may, for one 
day in the year, ask for more, In prisons 
they grow quite jolly—so far as the rules 
will permit them, and in the cells of the 
convict the day is somehow marked. 

With the world at large, charity be- 
gins, as we know, at home, on Christ- 
mas Day as well as on most other days. 
The family generally, in spite of our 
home affections, a discordant assemblage 
of individuals, each with his own pri- 
vate wrong, meets together. They are 
not quite so happy as they should be, 
because the home-manufactured article, 
family charity, is not nearly so good as 
it might be. 

If a man succeed in life his family 
first discovers that he is not so good, 
nor 80 generous, nor 80 wise as he might 
be; if he grow rich they court him, but 
will hardly forgive him. If he grow 
poor, they don’t iike that; he has no 
energy, work, pluck or determination. 
If he keeps as he is, he is a poor crea- 
ture, and soon, Then the ladies have 
their little differences. Why does not 
Fanny get married? Or, why does Lucy 
persist in loving that stupid Tom? and 
soon, Or, why is Mary’s husband so 
proud; and what is he, we should like 
to know? The family finds such hairs 
as this in its milk of human kindness— 
such flies in its pot of ointment—but it 
is well that it meets. 

The blessed illusions of youth come 
between the eyes of the young, and 
prevent them from seeing these little 
differences, and to them the party is all 
joy, fun, and frolic; and as the day 
passes, the old wounds are healed, the 
stiffness wears off, and the brothers and 
sisters, who have been separated by 
years and difference of station, grow 
nearer and nearer together, and the host 
and hostess feel that they have done a 
good thing, and determine to be warmer 
and more charitable in the coming year. 

But it is out of doors, perhaps, that 
the season of kindliness ought to have 
most effect. It is very well for charity 
to begin at home, if it intends to go on 
and continue. There are so many really 
deserving poor about us, that if we could 
each be moved only to try and help one 
of them, Christmas would be the most 
blessed time in the year. The winter, 
which closes the earth, shuts upa thous- 
and sources of employment; and in that 
time, which demands for the body more 
food and raiment, many thousands can 
really afford lees. A little wisely given 
here and there is not much, but it very 
often makes the difference toa family of 
a day of fasting or a suflicient meal. 

And so a ‘*Merry Christmas season to 
all our readers;’’ so, also, we echo the 
sentiment of a sound and good thinker 
who, speaking of Christmas Day, said, 
**T love to see this day well kept by rich 
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and poor, It is a great thing to have 
one day in the year, at least, when you 
are sure of being welcome wherever you 
go, and of having, as it were, the world 
all thrown open to you.” 


THERE are many persons to be found 
who take a pleasure in ostentatiously 
parading their weak points before their 
neighbors without the least regard to 
the possibility of their being criticized 
sharply in regard to those failings, to 
which they appear ever anxious to give 
the greatest prominence. Such a want 
of consideration for themselves tends to 
render them despicable, and is apt to 
prove a constant source of bitter humi- 
liation. 

You are a coward, if afraid Lo tell the 
truth when you should do so, You are 
a coward, when you insult the weak. 
You are a coward, if afraid to do right, 
if you shrink from defending your 
opinion, from maintaining that which 
you know to be just and good; and you 
are especially a coward, if you know 
certain things of yourself and care not 
to own them to yourself. 





MANY owe everything of their suc- 
cess to education. Had they not been 
well started in this way, their mediocre 
talents and ordinary application would 
never have lifled or kept them up. 
Hence the wisdom of every man’s get- 
ting for his children the best attainable 
education. 

Tue shallowest understanding, the 
rudest hand, is more than equal to the 
task of pulling down and destroying. 
Folly and rage can dilapidate more in 
half an hour than wisdom, deliberation, 
and forecast can build in many years. 


He is courteous and affable to his 
neighbors. As the sword of the best- 
tempered metal is most flexible, so the 
truly generous are most pliant and 
courteous in their behavior to their in- 
feriors. 

IF we take our wilful ones aside and, 
speaking to them in an earnest, loving, 
and yet calm and temperate spirit, per- 
suade them we only wish their highest 
good, depend upon it, the day is ours. 

TruTH is coy and retiring; and to be 
fairly won must be ardently wooed but, 
though shrinking from the gaze of the 
world, she rarely flies from her sincere 
and devoted worshippers. 

Lire is short, considering all that is 
to be done and compared with the his- 
tory of the earth or the great eternity. 
But it is long in view of all that can be 
done in it. 

CouNT your resources; learn what 
your are not fit for, and give up wishing 
for it; learn what you can do, and do it 
with the energy of a man. 


IF every man would reform himself, 
the world’s reformation would be ac- 
complished, and philosophers would be 
needless, 
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TRADITIONAL BELIEFS, 





Canada ascribed a very diabolical in- 

fluence to the sorcery practiced by the 
children of the forest. Pere Arnaud, who 
spent many years in Labrador, remarks: 
“By ine Indian wizards’ strength of will, 
the wigwam moves like a tabie turning, 
and replies by knocks and leaps to the 
questions asked of it. Eb bien! you can 
see there spirit-rapping and table-turning 
surpassed. The familiar spicits of these 
Pagan Indians can realiy serve their mas- 
tera, and show them things more wonder- 
ful than you conceive, Our great magnet- 
izers would be astonished to see the facility 
with which these magnetizers manage the 
magnetic fluid, which I shall willingly 
term diabolical fluid.”’ 

A tradition of the Indian giant Outikou, 
who was said to inhabit the mountains on 
the north side of the St. Lawrence, below 
Cacouna, still lingers in that vicinity. 
Outikou was the genius of evil; as he 
claimed the soul of his victims, the sound 
of his voice caused death. The belief in 
this giant who devours men was common, 
with many variations, to almost all savage 
tribes. Another Indian deity, Gougou, 
was supposed to haunt the Island of Mis- 
ion, near the Baie de Chaleurs, This mon- 
ster, a woman of immense size, was pro. 
vided with pockets sufficiently large to 
hold a ship; in these she kept her prey un- 
til she could devour it at her lesiure. 

It is claimed that the conquest of Canada 
by the English was predicted by an Indian 
witch years before the event actually hap- 
pened. When a Canadian lumberman 
has the good fortune to kill a deer, he 
wraps himself at night in the skin, in or- 
der to keep off the witches, It is greativ 
to the credit of the French Canadians that, 
however sincere might be their beliet in 
witchcraft, they never inflicted upon those 
accused of sorcery the cruelties practiced 
by their neighborsof Anglo Saxon origin. 

A savage was allowed to have no power 
over a baptized Christian, except when in 
a state of mortal sin. Different descrip- 
tions of magic were practised among the 
Indians. One species of wizard was called 
a medicine man, and professed to cure 
disease; another sort was termed an 
‘‘adocte,’”’? that is one who entered into a 
compact with a “Mahoumet.”” It is diffi- 
cult to find the origin of this term, which 
the French colonists applied to the familiar 
spirits of the Indian sorcerers. A Cana- 
dian writer—Dr. J. ©. Tache—offers the 
explanation that, considering the founder 
of Islamism the incarnation of all evil, the 
French applied this name, slightiy aitered, 
to these imps of darkness. Mahoumet 
was a species of goblin, who devoted him- 
self to the service of his votary on the 
condition that the latter should offer him 
frequent sacrifices. He is described asa 
little man about two feet high, with a skin 
gray and shining like that of a lizard, and 
eyes that glowed like living coals, The 
adoctes bound themselves by a solemn 
oath, and it was only the sacraments of 
baptism, confession and absolution that 
could break the convenant. 

Treachery between the contracting 
parties was not rare, neither being de- 
terred by any scrupulous delicacy from 
trying to outwit the other; but as the 
adocte was the slave of his tormentor, he 
usually got the worst of the bargain. The 
spectre often became visible to his adocte, 
counselled him, and when not restrained 
by the influence of a magic superior to his 
own, aided him in his difficulties. Feuds 
between these wizards were of common 
occurrence; through the power of their 


[ice KARLY French missionaries in 


respective Mahonmets they played each™ CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS 
other many malicious tricks, but in th 
end the weaker invariably perished. Un-# L. T.—The White Lady of Avenel was 
less a wizard abandoned his evil practi tutelary spirit protecting a noble but unfor- 
he always died a violent death. tunate family in Scott's novel, ‘The Monas 
The devil piays a prominent part in them*'y-” 
legendary lore of French Canada, bat hem N. M.—What you say istrue. We have 
does not appear as Lucifer, the star of the all some mission, and the power given us to 
morning, the strong angel who fell through | accomplish it. The greatart of life consists 
pride, but as the devil of monkish legend, ae ge . ‘e a, : rf ra ageing t 
° crafty and material being. The gre oun eaeemek tana cadiemmn” slieame Cc hn 
tesque and comic elements are very appar- rintere. Btewnmsond and with rather % cceatles 
ent in his composition. His malice can be mingling of practical good sense and romance 
guarded against by simp’e means, asthe in your future. 
sign of the cross, or calling upon Heaven = [#anKLLA (.—The disparity—seventeen 
or the Virgin will effectually banish the or eighteen years—is by far too great. Listen 
fiend. to the calmer reasons of your friends. Itis a 
In the rural districts of Canada, Satan’s Common trick of young women, whose ven- 
company may be confidently expected on eration is properly very great, to fall in love 
all ions. The presence of a little child with men much older than themselves; but 
occas middle-aged women will tell them that they 
in the room betrays the appearance of bis are foolish to marry such men. Like to like, 
Setanic Majesty, as the little innocentis youth and youth, age to age; January and 
sure to bewail itself vigorously. He may May do not at all coincide or agrée together. 
be met at a dance in the guise of ahand- (3, H.—A ietter should always be an- 
some young man whoexcels all the rustic gwered, and since your friend took no notice 
gsilants in appearance. He wears gloves of yours, she would have no right to complain 
to conceal his claws; and, disregarding the 1! you broke the acquaintance altogether. If 
trammels of conventionality, keeps bis hat = paginas —_ erase 7 say 
{ ” , “ 4 iGerstanaing on her mr 
on his head to hide his horns. Heselecta oy int write a few kind i her. rhe 
pric agp ge a his partner; but nay an explanation of her silence. It is Just pos- 
choice usually falis upon a coquette who, sible that she may have written, and that her 
by dancing during Lent, or indulgence in letter may have failed to reach you. Your 
frivolous vanity, bas exposed herself to writing is very good fora girl of fourteen 
temptation. In the midst of the gaiety a READER —Tho double, and in some cases 
strong odor of brimstone becomes percep- treble, crop of the figtres is one of the most 
tible, a piercing cry is heard, theattractive curious circumstances belonging to its his- 
cavalier is abruptly wafted out of the pe = gp an me " a 
a n 16 Countries lu the hast, tLafords 
window, carrying with him some useful the people fruit during « considerable portion 
domestic article, as the frying-pan or even or 4), year. The first ripe figs come to matur- 
thestove. Ifthe girlshould happen to wear ity avout the latter end of June, though, like 
4 CrO8s8 Or a SCapulary, she may escape with other trees, they yield a few ripe figs before 
the scratch of a sharp claw. Canadian the full season, When the first crop draws 
rustics never answer ‘enter’? when a “ — to gay ag gta atcomay - yee to 
4 formed, lls is the crop which is dried, 
knock is heard at the door; they in vari- When this crop is ripened in Syrian and Bar- 
ably respond “‘open.’”’ This is founded bary, there appears a third crop, which often 
upon au old legend of a young woman jangs and ripens upon the trees after the 
who replied “enter” to such a summons, leaves have fallen, 
when the devil came in and carried her J@NORAMUS —The redness of the setting 
off. and also of the rising of the sun is dune to the 
When a priest is sent for to attend the fact of his rays passing through a very much 
sick, the devil is stimulated to his most Stan aeanen ee te See eee 
lively activity, for then it is a question Of et from the eentee of the 
ns loss or _ 2 soul, : nce such occa- earth, there would be no pn Ra re ef = 
sions a variety o 6 most unforeseen aC: pearance, since the radilof a sphere being all 
cidents are sure to happen. Prudent per- equal, there could not be a greater nomidinl of 
sons guard against such contingencies, “tmosphere in one direction than in another; 
Notwithstanding his zeal and versatility, but, when the observation is made from near 
Satan 18 often outwitted by mortals, the surface of the sphere, this is altered, the 
though bis subtle devices show discrimi- vertical depth of the atinosphere being small 
nation and knowledge of character. compared with what might be called tt hort 
zontal depth. Draw a diagram, and prove 


this for yourself. The reason why this great 
Yy ILS I? I ca.—‘It is not gener- 
Oammt mm AMEBIOS It & depth produces the effects seen is because the 


ally known that there are wild camels on atmosphere absorbs the blue and green rays 
the Colorado Desert, and these are thoonly of the sun's lightand allows the red ones to 
wild camels to be found inthe United = pass—and the greater the thickness of the ab 
States,” says Captain Royston, of Califor. sorbing medium the greater Is it absorptive 
nia. “Sometimes they are seen by over- POWEer 
land passengers in the vicinity of Yuma, NELLIE.—We say decidedly, do not al- 
Ariz., but the Indians have killed nearly !ow you wary admirer to dangle after you in 
all of them within the past few years. Just the manner you describe, Whatgood can come 
: of it? He is « selfish man, bent on his own 
before the war, when a transcontinental gincectnnhs, Ge wishes tn have the slassuces 
railroad was only a dream, the (iovern- o,+ courtship without the responsibilities of 
ment purchased about 20 for freighting marriage; and that 1s not fair to you, uniess 
across the desert. Ontherecommendation you ure of the same mind In any case, such 
of Lieutenant Beale, afterwards General & indefinite association would be unwise 
Beale, a commission was despatched to The difMfleulties of unmarried men and women 
Asia, and these ships of the desert were in relation toeach other are, first, that there 
brought in a sailing vessel to Indianola, “'° "0 suMctent opportunities for meeting 
Texas, thence overland to Arizona and pleasantly and naturally, 60 that character 
California. The camels marched about 50 '""Y display itself; and, seco ony ke when meet 
miles a day, each carrying from 1000 to 1500 ings do take place, they drift intoa form of 
pounds of Government stores, association which ts more than friendship and 
“Believing that the experiment would /°%> than courtship, This hazy form of at 
prove successful, Commodore D. D. Porter “Cl ment prevents them from knowing other 
ordered another cargo of about 50 camels, 0" 4nd Women better, and yet does not lead 
But the keepers did not understand on to their own imarriage. If this man has 
the animal, and he refused to become #iven you vaguely to understand that he 
domesticated. The camels stampeded tothe loves you dearly, and plainly to understand 











desert—deserting the army, and Uncle that he does not wish to marry, be is a selfish 
Sam made no effort to captured the desert- coward, and the less you have todo with him 
ers.”’ the better. 
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COMPLETE. 


BY W. W. LONG. 





There's a face to me that's perfect, 
With eyes that are soft and aweet; 

And a heart that loves me ever, 
With a love that is complete. 


There's « voice that fills with music, 
All the chambers of my soul; 
There are lips that love to kiss me, 
Making life a perfect whole. 
ao 


Thanks To The Snake. 


HY HK. P, 








ing, Mr. Elverton ? I don’t really think 

Ican keep on much longer.” And Lena 
Wolmer leaned up against a rock and 
panted for breath, as she looked at her 
companion, ® bandsome young man of 
five or six and twenty, whose sunburnt 
features took on a deeper flusb beneath his 
broad-brimmed feit hat while he answered, 
penitently: ‘‘Miss Wolmer, I’m awfully 
sorry; but I thought we should have been 
on the top an hour ago, I really did, I as- 
sure you; and I am beginning to be afraid 
| have altogether miscalculated the dis- 
tance somehow !”’ 

“Are you quite sure this dreadfal moun- 
tain has a top?’’ asked Miss Wolimer. 
“For my part, I have very considerable 
doubts on the subject. Or perhaps’’—she 
wenton with a laugh—‘‘the trouble is that 
Mr. Elverton does not know how to find 
it? Come, Mr. Elverton, confess you have 
lost the way. Your easy inanner does not 
deceive me in the least, and I have been 
quite convinced for some time that you 
were off the track; so you may as well 
make an open disclosure of your errors, 
W hat is the good of going on, up, and up, 
and up, and never apparently getting any 
nearer the end of our journey ?”’ 

The young planter looked somewhat 
abashed as he replied: “I have observed 
that as a general rule if one continues to 
go up a bill, one comes to the top some 
time or other. This mountain, however, I 
am bound to admit, seems fated to prove 
the opposite, In fact, as you very neatly 
put it, elther Hantana has no top atall, or 
else’’—— He paused, and met the merry 
sparkle in Miss Wolmer’s eyes with a like 
twinkle in his own. 

“Yes, Mr. Elverton ?” 

‘Weil, or else, I don’t know how to get 
there. Now, the whole story is out, Miss 
Lena, and it only remains for you to crush 
me with your scorn.” 

“Then, you have lost the road! Oh, this 
is truly delicious!" cried Lena, clapping 
her hands. ‘What will Harry say, when 
he hears ? You remember how he scotled 
last night when you proposed the expedi- 
tion; ‘Nonsense! Take a lady through 


I" there very much more of this climb- 


that jungle. It can’t be done; the thing is 
perfectly preposterous, and not to be 
thought of.’’ He will never let us hear the 


end of this morning’s work, I am afraid, 
Mr. Elverton.”’ 

“Me, you mean, He can’t threw any 
contempt on your shoulders, Miss Lena. 
It is all my fault you have not seen the 
san rise from the top of Hantana; and | 
snall never cease to be humiliated, when | 
think of i. However, don’t let us dwell 
on our ignoble failure any longer. Sap- 
pose we throw the thing up now, and go 
no farther?’ | can see you are fatigued; 
and you have done enough, anyway, al- 
ready for the honor and glory of your sex; 
for | am quite sure no woman—no English 
woman, at least—was ever so far up the 
steep sides of Hantana. Besides, the sun 


is growing bot, and it will soon be almost 
dangerous for you to be outin it Even 
as it is, we shall have a scorching going 
back to our horses, unless I am much mis- 
taken.”’ 

“Well,” assented Miss Wolmer, ‘I 
should not have liked to make the proposal 
myself, for I always hate to be the first to 
give in; but since you bave owned to your 
sins so honestly, I don’t mind confessing 
on my side that I’ve had quite enough of 
Ceyion mountaineering to last me for the 
rest of my life. Creepers and tree-fern are 
lovely to look at; but when it comes to 
struggling up hill through the jungle, | 
think I prefer the less picturesque vegeta- 
tion of my native land. I must reaily 
have a rest before we begin the descent, 
Mr. Elverton.” 

“Are you so very tired, then,” asked 
Tom Elverton, looking at her anxiously. 
“I shall never forgive myself, Misa Lena, 
if you are the worse of this mad expleit. 
I cannot forget it was I who proposed it. 
See—here is a stone that looks pretty com- 
fortable. Do you think you could manage 
to get a little rest on it, while I go along 
this ridge a bit and see if I can’t find you 
an orange ortwo? I think I can make out 
some native huts down in yon hollow, 
anc there are always oranges or plantains 
in the Singalee man’s garden. I’il have a 
look at the lay of the land too: there muat 
be an easier way down, you know, for I 
have evidently got off the track somehow 
coming up.”’ 

‘““Very well,” replied Lena. ‘(o, by all 
means, Mr. Elverton; and may every 
success attend you. I shall be glad if we 
can get back without passing through that 
scarlet lantana again; for, though it is so 
beautiful, I shall not soon forgot how it 
can scratch one’s face and hands. But 
don’t be vexed with yourself for bringing 
me here. I wanted to come just as much 
as you wanted to take me, and though I 
am just a little tired now, the whole trip 
has been delightful so far. I don’t believe, 
moreover, the sunrise could have possibly 
been any grander from the top than from 
the point we saw it. The view of those 
waves of mist rolling off these great peaks 
was magnificent, and well worth all our 
toil; so, do not think for a moment I regret 
our expedition, Mr. Eiverton, though in a 
certain sense it has been a failure.” 

‘It is like you to say 8o0,”’ responded Tom 
gratefully. ‘‘All the same, I feel I have 
disgraced myself. I was so cock-sure I 
could find the way, I wouldn’t even bring 
a coolie with us. If I had, we should 
never have got into this mess, But,’’ con- 
tinued the young planter in a lower tone, 
as he arranged Lena’s shaw! on the rock, 
and poked about with his stick to make 
sure no hidden snake or venomous spider 
would share her resting-place, ‘‘you must 
remember what a temptation it was to me 
to have you all to myself for a few hours.”’ 

Lena Wolmer’s cheeks flushed, but she 
made no reply; and Tom, after lingering 
for a moment or two, as if expecting her 
to answer, went off, as he said, “to ex- 
plore.”’ 

The young lady watched him disappear 
round the end of the next rock, and turned 
to feast her eyes on the prospect before her, 
The sun shone on miles of tea plantations, 
with here and there the picturesque bung- 
alow of a planter, or a row of native huta, 
which Lena had already learned to call 
‘lines.’’ Amongst them all, she easily re- 
cognized the clump of trees in the midst 
of which stood ber brother’s bungalow, 
and her own present home. 

Lena was a fresh arrival in Ceylon. A 
good many years younger than her only 
brother, the clever, long-headed proprietor 
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of Duemalla estate, she had spent her 
orphan girikcod at a London boarding- 
school, and hardly ever remembered that 
she had a brother, except when his annual 
letter, containing the draft to pay her fees, 
brought bim to her mind. But there were 
just thes, two left out of their family: he, 
the eldest, and she, the youngest; and 
when her school-days were done, there 
seemed nothing else for her to do but to go 
out and join him in his far-off home. 
Harry Wolmer was not greatly delighted. 
He had a poor opinion of women gener- 
ally, and lcoked forward to his sister’s 
arrival as a disagreeable event that could 
not be prevented. However, when she 
came, he was very kind to her, and en- 
dured with wonderful patience the inva- 
sion of his old bachelor privacy by all the 
young fellows round about, whocame like 
bees to a sugar-bow!l, as soou as the district 
learned that Wolmer’s sister had appeared. 
The proprietor of Duemalla had really 
something to endure; his front veranda 
was besieged by ardent youths, who came 
uninvited to breakfast, tiffin, and dinner, 
and hung over the new mistress of the 
bungalow, listening to her conversation as 
if she were inspired, accompanying her 
songs on their violins, or bringing her the 
skins of all sorts of wild animals which 
they had shot, and snipe, which they im- 
plored her to have cooked for her dinner; 
while thé back veranda was equally 
crowded with their horse-keepers, snoring 
comfortably in shady corners, or chewing 
the social petel-nut in the intervals of dis- 
cussing their masters’ characters, 

However, Mr. Wolmer bore it all with 
great good-nature, and only inquired now 
and then of Lena when the wedding was 
to be, and which of ali her adorers was 
the man of her ckoice. 

Lena on her part enjoyed her position 
immensely. It was a new thing to her to 
be so courted and admired; and though 
she was sorry for the unfortunates whom 
she was constantly rejecting, her head was 
perhaps just a trifle turned by all the ad- 
miration she received. One very wealthy 
Scotchman paid her special attention, and 
she had determined to marry bim. When 
he asked her, she would accept him, 
though she liked Tom Eiverton best. But 
Tom was only a poor 8. D., or “little mast- 
er,’ as the Tamils say. In other words, 
he was simply Mr. Wolmer’s assistant, 
and had not a penny beyond his salary. 
And Lena, who had been poor all! her life, 
did not feel inclined to goon in poverty 
when luxury and riches were within her 
reach. So Tom had been rejecied, like the 
other ten or eleven adorers wbo had 
offered themselves to Miss Wolmer; but 
he still came about the bungalow, though 
he had ro hopein his heart. He could not 
bear to stay away, somehow; and yester- 
day, when Lena had expressed a wish to 
see the sun rise from Hantana, he had 
been lifted up into the seventh heaves of 
joy, when she accepted his offer of him- 
self asa guide. To tell the truth, Lena 
was specially sorry for Tom; and though 
she was quite resolved not to marry him, 
she could not resist making him as happy 
as she was able, in the meantime, Her 
eyes got dewy now, as she thought of him 
and his tender care of her all the way up. 

“Poor Tom!’ she mused. “I wonder 
why tho nicest people are always the ones 
that have no money? Now, if I had 
money, or he had been rich, we might 
have been happy together. But then, it is 
not to be thought of, Lena, my dear. A 
girl with ten pounds a year to her for- 
tune can’t marry aman with nothing a 
year for his, that’s certain; and Harry says 
the same; so there’s nothing tor it but Mr, 
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Alexander MacAlpine, though Mrs. Alex- 
ander MacAlpine sounds dreadful com- 
pared with——”’ 

But Lena did not finish her thoughts. 
The long rest after exertion, combined 
with the heat, was beginning to make her 
drowsy. The rustle of the leaves of a 
palm-tree near, as they flapped back wards 
and forwards in the breeze, sounded in 
her ears like the distant wash of the ocean, 
and she fancied herself back on board 
ship, lying in her berth, and listening to 
the lapping of the water against the side 
of the vessel. Then she was at school, 
and the governess was speaking to her, 
and telling her to wake up. 

“Yes, Miss Martin,” she tried to say, 
and struggled to lift her heavy eyelids, 
while Miss Martin seemed to stare at her 
with a strangely stony look. At Jast, with 
a great effort, she opened hereyes. There, 
facing her, and just rearing ite head to 
strike, sat a large snake. His beautiful 
glossy skin shone in the bright sun, and 
his eyes fixed on her. Lena uttered not a 
sound—voice and tongue alike failed her; 
and helpless, almost paralyzed with terror, 
she sat looking at the horrible creature, 
not daring even to breathe, lest he should 
make the iatal spring. Afterwards, she 
remembered thinking—such strange things 
are we—how very exactiy the two shades 
of brown matched in the markings of his 
skin. A moment passed thus; then sud- 
denly there was a shout, and Tom Elver- 
ton, crashing through the jungle, caught 
the snake by the throat and strangled it. 
Quick as lightning it was done. Tom EI- 
verton had not spent hours watching the 
native snake-charmers for nothing; but, in 
spite of his dexterity, the snake was 
swifter than he, and, twisting itself round 
in his band, it bit him on the wrist ere it 
died. 

“Oh, thank God!” cried Lena, begin- 
ning to tremble, now that the danger was 
over. “But it has bitten you, Mr, Elver 
ton. Oh, what sball we do?” 

‘‘Never mind that,’”’ said Tom, looking 
at the creature, now lying on the ground. 
‘I don’t believe it was a dangerous snake 
atall. Anyway, you’re not burt, and that 
is the great thing. I dropped my stick 
coming back, else I could easily have 
knocked him over with that; but I might 
have struck you as well; so perhaps it was 
a good thing I hadn’t it, after all.” 

Tom spoke lightly, but his face was 
visibly paling as he spoke. The pain was 
making bim faint, and he leaned against 
the rock. 

“Mr. Elverton,” said Lena timidly, ‘‘let 
me bind up your hand for you.” 

He held it out without a word, and Lena 
looked at the mark of the bite. ‘‘Are you 
quite sure it was nota poisonous snake?”’ 
she asked faiteringly. 

‘‘Well, perhaps not quite sure,’”’ be re- 
sponded; ‘but I think not, Miss Lena.”’ 

She grew suddenly very red. ‘Do you 
remember the story about Queen Eleanor, 
Mr. Elverton ?” 

“Queen Eleanor?’ he answered won- 
deringly, looking into her tearful eyes. ‘1 
am afraid I am rather hazy in my history. 
Oh,” he abruptly broke off, “you mean 
about the poisoned dagger?’ And his 
face flushed as deeply as her own, ‘No, 
Miss Lena, that would never do, thank 
you. A man might allow his wife to risk 
her life for him, perhaps; but this is dif- 
ferent. I am not Mr. MacAlpine, remem- 
ver,”? he concluded rather bitterly- ‘But 
if you will tie a bandkerchief round my 
wrist, I shall be grateful to you for that; 
and then we must go down to onr horses 
as fast as wecan. I ve found the road 
now, you'll be glad to hear.” 


“Tom,” said Lena in a very low voice, 
“if you will let me be your Queen Eleanor 
now, I’ll—I’ll be your wife afterwards.” 

There is no need to record Mr. Elver- 
ton’s reply. But there is a lady now in 
the assistant’s bungalow at Duemalla, 
and the appu who used to cheat his master 
in the most systematic and barefaced man- 
ner, has fallen upon evil days, for he has 
to reckon with astern mistress for every 
pound of sugar and measure of rice he 
brings from the betaar. Consequently, 
Tom finds, to his great surprise, that he 
hardly spends any more mouey as a mar- 
ried man than he did as a bachelor; ard 
his stores last out ever so much longer, 
now that “Queen Eleanor,” as he calle his 
wife, keeps the godown keys. 

In the centre of their cheerful drawing- 
room, mounted on a handsome brass 
stand, there is a splendid stuffed specimen 
of the enake tribe; which Tom occasion- 
ally shows his visitors. ‘'That fellow was 
the best friend ever I had,’ he says, ‘for 
through bis help I got my wife.”’ 

Mr. MacAlpine is still unmarried; but it 
is supposed in the district that he has 
lately “indented home”’ fora young lady 
to come out; and Mra. Tom Elverton is 
particularly anxious to know what she 
will be like. “Though, Tom, my dear,”’ 
she says, “I shall never be too giad I 
learned sense in time, thanks to the 
snake,”’ 


> <a 





“THe ONLY FKMALE Mason.’’—Among 
the female celebrities mentioned in ‘Gos 
sip of the Century” is the Honorable Mra, 
Aldworth, daughter of the first Lord 
Doneraiie, ‘the only female Mason.’”’ The 
true history of her remarkable adventure 
is told by the autbor with an air of au- 
thority. He heard it trom Colonel Alcock 
Stawell, her grandson. “She was, as | 
have said, the daughter of Lord Doneraile, 
who seems to have enjoyed some privi- 
leges among Mason, and who was a ‘Mast- 
er,’ and ‘lodges’ were held at his house, 
On the occasion of one of their meetings 
at Doneraile Castle they were assembled 
in aroom or hall communicating with a 
smaller room, the door into which hap- 
pened to beopen. His young daughter, 
being occupied, quite by chance, in the 
inner room, unwittingly overbeard all 
that was going on. Too much alarmed to 
know how to act, she at first thought that 
the meeting would shortly disperse, and 
that her accidental presence would never 
be known; and then again it occurred to 
her that she had far better escape, if it 
were possible to get away unperceived, 
She accordingly stole out, and, keeping 
close along the tapestry of the vast bail, 
in the gloaming successfully passed the 
gentlemen seated at the tablein the middle 
ot it, who were too much absorbed to no- 
tice her. She had reached the door and 
opened it, when, to her dismay, she found 
herself suddenly confronted witb an un- 
ex pected sentinel, called the ‘tyler,’ whose 
office it is to guard the approaches when- 
ever a lodge is held. This functionary, as 
in duty bound, brought his prisoner back 
into the riddle of the hall, and presented 
the terrified girl to theassembly. A unani- 
mous regret was frankly expressed for 
the fate the young maiden had incurred, 
but they agreed there was only one issue 
‘Oh, no, gentlemen,’ said Lord Doneraile, 
‘I am not going to lose my only daughter; 
you must find some other way out of it!’ 
‘There can only be one “other way,’’’ re. 
plied the spokesman, ‘but she is not a 
man;if she were, she might be sworn in asa 
Freemason.’ ‘Then,’ said Lord Doneraile, 
‘she must be sworn in without being a 
man.’ Tbeconclusion was accepted; the 
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young lady was sworn in then and there, 
and proved as loyal to her oath as the best 
man among them.’’ 


BIcyOLes or THE FuTURB.—“‘Now, here 
is our new machine,’”’ said the bicycle 
agent of 1904 “i wasa great jump from 
steel, which was very heavy, toaluminium, 
so much lighter, but it is a still greater 
jump from alumicium to airinum, the 
new inetal which they have lately dis- 
covered. This wheel is made of it. 

“You see it weighs a good many pounds 
less than nothing. You notice that it is 
chained to the floor securely. If it were 
unloosened, it would fly up and knock a 
hole in the ceiling, and it would be hard 
work to pull it down again. Owing to the 
lightness of the medal, which, by the way, 
we extract from the air by the same pro. 
cess precisely that aluminium is extracted 
from the virgin clay, there is great difmi- 
cultly in putting it into the shapeof a 
machine, to properly hold it down while 
being worked; for the pieces often slip up 
out of the mechanic’s fingers and take 
him on the nose, causing great soreness 
and swearness, 

“The first machine we succeeded in com- 
leting we took out to try, but it got away 
rom us and soared upward, and, my 

friend, there is little doubt but that the 
man in the moon is having a time ail to 
himself with it, hang him! 

“Our show room is not exactly fitted to 
display these new cycles. Common cycles, 
of cours@, are displayed on the floor, We 
intend to put in an iron ceiling and range 
them along in order there, with a rope to 
each to pull them down for inspection. 
We are not expected to get qverrthie in 

xroper shape all at once; it takes time. 

ow, the usual queation will not be asked 
as to how mucb the machine weighs, It 
will be: ‘How much will keep it down ?’ 
Just the reverse, you see, as the law of 
gravitation is just the opposite now to the 
centre of the earth; and #0 this is regulated 
by the amount of ballast you carry in your 

kets, whether you want to chase taine 
ducks along the earth or catch wild geese 
up in the air—the weight of your ballast 
bringing you safely down, of course, The 
tires can also be filled with gas, and regu- 
lated for ascent or descent. Please step on 
these scales and let’s see what gauge of 
the airinum you require,”’ 

- OO - 

Lac.—The lac of commerce is a resinous 
incrustation resulting from punctures of 
the twigs and branches of certain kinds of 
trees by insects, Its color varies from deep 
red to bright orange, and it occurs in brit- 
tle fragments. The female insects utilize 
it for the purpose of protecting their pro- 

eny. As soon as each One has covered 

erself with the secretion, which serves as 
a sort of cocoon, she lays ber eggs and dies. 
The young, upon being hatched, make 
their way out through the crust, and seek 
= and juicy spots on the bark, insert- 
ng their probosces and beginning to feed 
at once. They never wander from the 
branch where they first came into being. 
The latter, after affording nourishment to 
millions, finally withers and dies’ Thus 
the extinction of the lac-rnaking species 
would soon come about were it not for the 
fact that otber insects and birdscarry them 
about, planting new colonies in fresh 
places. 

So 8 we 

A SANITARY authority insists catarrh and 
colds are caused, not by cold outdoor alr, 
but by warm, impure indoor air. 

_—_ ao oS” 


$100 Reward, $100. 

The readers of -this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded di seme 
that seience has been able to cure in ail ite 
stages, and that is Cntaurrh. Hails Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure now known to 
the medical fraternity Catarrh being a 
constitutional disease, requires a constitu 
tional treatment Hall Catarrh cure is 
taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the dis 
ease, and viving the patientstrengti by build 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work, The proprietors have sotmuch 
faith in its curative powers that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any cuse that it fails to 
cure, Send for list of testimonials, Address, 

FJ. CHENEY & CU., Toledo, 0 

B@ Solid by Drugyists, 75c. 
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THE CHAPARRAL COUK. 





possess to a tinarked degree the power 

of reasoning, there aré none more in- 
telligent than than the Chaparral Cock, or 
‘“*road-runner,”’ as it is commonly called 
in Southern California and the northern 
provinces of Mexico, where '. makes its 
home. Itisa bird of which the Mexican 
peons and Indians tell Che most marvel- 
lous tales, and one which is held by them 
in almost religious esteem. Yet it is nota 
showy bird—far from i; the color of its 
plumage is unostentatious to a degree, 
being a sombre olive green intermingled 
with gray. In sbhajye it much resembles 
the common English magpie, and is per- 
haps half as large again. It carries on its 
head a slight crest, somewhat similar to 
the jay’s, which, while running, it keeps 
in constant motion. Though supplied by 
nature with a pair of wings capable of 
sustaining itin a long flight, it but rarely 
uses any other means of progression than 
its legs. 

A« the traveler leisurely drives along 
the sandy roads of Southern California, 
raising in his wake a cloud of dust, his 
attention will be drawn to one of these 
birds, which has suddenly appeared on 
the scene from the cactus of the surround- 
ing plain. Dropping into a steady busi- 
ness-like gait, it will keep ahead of him 
some twenty five or thirty yards without 
any apparent effort. It matters not 
whether he urges his horse forward, or 
keeps it quietly jogging along, he will al- 
ways notice this bird running about the 
same distance in advance; and under no 
other condition than that of his horse 
being pushed into a galop, will it take to 
flight. For miles this strange bird will 
lead him in Indian file over roads dusty 
and uninviting in th extreme, upon which 
the sun beats down, with no tree, save 
bere and there an isolated palm, to shade 
from its fierce rays. At last, when he has 
become 80 accustomed to seeing it iu front 
of him, that he expects to arrive at his 
journey’s end still con voyed by his strange 
companion, it will vanish from the scene 
to be lost in the cactus whence it so sud- 
denly appeared miles behind, Owing to 
this peculiar habit, it is called and more 
commonly known as the road-runner. 

When the writer was a new arrival in 
Mexico, he regarded the numerous stories 
told of ita cunning by the natives with 
ridicule, Nor was it till after personally 
becoming acquainted with the strategy it 
brings to bear in the destruction of the 
crotalus (rattlesnake), that be likewise 
became one of its enthusiastic admirers, 

It happened thus. The day was hot and 
sultry; the thermometer registered one 
hundred and four degrees in the shade, 
where such was to be obtained; and I, 
overcome by fatigue and heat, crawled 
under a manzanita bush to seek some 
protection fromthe sun. A good restful 
slumber it was impossible to obtain. Al- 
ternately, | was awake, then dozing off 
again. It was during one of those inter- 
vals, when the stifling atmosphere pro- 
hibited sleep, that | became conscious of a 
loud ecbattering close at hand. Inquisi- 
tive as to its cause, 1 rose to my knees and 
pecred through the bush. Beyond it, I 
saw, on a little hillock near by, a pair of 
chaparral birds, witn crests erect and 
wings beating the ground, in the act of 
circling round a large ra(tlesnake, at such 
a distance as to be out of reach, yet near 
enough to prevent from their actions a 
very formicable appearance, The latter 
was coiled in the position such reptiles al- 
ways assuine wheu on thedefeasive, The 
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tip of its tail stood erect behind its head, 
giving forth that ominous rattle, at all 
times « certain signal of danger. For sev- 
eral minutes the birds kept up their dance 
round it; then one of them left, to return 
immediately, carrying in its bill a little 
ball ot cactus. This it placed at a short 
distance from the snake, and again left 
to return with another. For the space of 
fully twenty minutes the two birds ket 
it coiled, one staying near at hand while 
the other went in search of cactus, At 
last they had encircled their victim with a 
barrier beyond which it could not pass, 
and behind which it was held as securely 
a prisoner as the convict in his prison cell. 
Having accomplished this, they stopped 
to rest, 

The rattlesnake, confident In its death- 
dealing power, lay coiled, its wicked, rest- 
less eyes watching every movement made 
by ita tormentora. Even then, it did not 
appear to appreciate the full extent of its 
danger, for had it not a hundred times be- 
tore slowly mesmerized the birds of the 
desert, and would not a single s'!roke of its 
venomous fangs be sufficient to ond the 
conflict then and there, as far as one was 
concerned ? Little did it think, in all its 
self-contidence, of that bristling circle 
which encom passed it, and effectually cut 
off retreat on every side. 

It was not until the short respite granted 
by its foes was concluded, and they com- 
menced their attack, that it found itself 
hemmed in beyond all hope of escape. 
Presently, one of them hopped inside 
the ring. With feathers bristling and 
head near the ground, it approached the 
coiled snake much as one gamecock ad- 
vances to give combat to another. 

‘Foolhardy bird!’ [ said to myself; 
‘“‘vyour days, nay, your very moments, are 
numbered,” 

Quicker than the thought had time to 
pass through my mind almost, the rattle- 
snake sprang towards it, and lo! the bird 
I had expected to see lie quivering in the 
sand, bitten to death by those awful fangs, 
lightly hopped ontside the barrier un- 
harmed. Before the snake had time to 
coil again, the bird’s companion likewise 
hopped into the circle from the other side 
and pecked itin the rear. Then the battle 
wexed fast and furious. ‘Time and again 
the rattlesnake coiled and darted at its 
nimble foes, but without avail. Tbeir 
agility in getting out of harm’s way was 
siinply marvellous, neither did any fear of 
danger seem to be evident in their de- 
meanor. On the contrary, they appeared 
to have calculated distances as nicely, and 
with as much coolness, a8 a Spanish bull- 
fighter ere he delivers his coup. 

It soon became evident that the struggle 
could not last much longer, for the snake, 
owing to its great exertions, rapidly be- 
came weaker. From incessant striking 
and missing the mark, but never in turn 
being missed by the implacable chaparrals, 
it at last became so completely worn out 
that it had not the strength tocoil. Itthen 
lay listlessiy on the sand, limp, and power- 
less. Bleeding from a score of wounds, it 
presented the aspect of a thoroughly 
beaten foe. Helpless though it was, it 
faced its enemies to the tast. Its eyos 
were settlod in a vacant stare, and its 
tongue woved siowly from side to side, 
Finally, one of its relentless antagonists, 
rising to the occasion, rapidly descended 
upon its skull, by plunging its powerful 
bill through which, it quickly put an end 
to what had become an uneven struggle, 
Thus, with ons convulsive shudder, the 
most venomous of all North American 
snakes lay dead at the feet of pirds 
which, under ordinary circumstances, it 


might treat with impunity, but which, by 
the exercise of a truly wondrous Strategy, 
had proved its master, 

Strange to say, the plan of action they 
had adopted to cut off their victim’s re- 
treat, and likewise for their own safety, 
was very similar to the means used by 
cowboys and frontiers-men, when sleeping 
on the plains, to ward off the approach of 
rattlesnakes. So well is the latter’s anti- 
pathy to anything bristling known, that 
before retiring for the night, the traveler 
who is compelled to sleep in the open 
takes his lasso—which in that country is 
made of horse-hair rope—and stretches it 
round him in a circle, Safe within, he 
4008 to sleep without fear of molestation, 
for he knows that no snake can pass the 
barrier thus made, Curious as this seems, 
it is nevertheless a fact, for the irritation 
which the stiff, projecting bristles cause 
ou entering the interstices between the 
scales, proves too great an obstacle to be 
overcome. To a much greater degree is 
this the case with cactus; and thus these 
strange birds of the desert have by ob- 
servation arrived at the same coaclusion, 
and wage war on their deadly enemy by 
following similar tactics to those em ployed 
by man in his own defence, 

For some few winutes after all was over, 
l watched the two birds perched on the 
bough of a manzanita bush, loudly chat- 
tering to themselves a ; wan of victory. As 
I did so, I thought bow much is that vague 
thing styled instinct akin to human na- 
tt re, 

A walk to the scene of the late combat 
showed me the snake lying dead within 
the circle of cactus, Its tormentors had 
made no effort to devour it. There it lay 
just the same as when one of them had 
administered to it the final blow. 











DISEASE IN RAILROAD CoacHEs. —In the 
laboratory of the lwmperiai Board of Health 
of Germauy experiments were made, and 
the results which have been published 
show, says London Science Siftings, that 
the seeds of consumption were found in 
abundance in the dust collected, not only 
on the floors, but the walls and seats of car- 
riages. Samples of dust were taken from 
45 com partments of 21 different passenger 
cars, and 117 animals were inoculated with 
them. Part of these died very soon there- 
after of various contagious diseases, before 
they had time to develop consumption; of 
the rest, killed fuur to six weeks after in- 
oculatiou, three had tubercles. These 
three however, were inoculated with sleep- 
ing-carriage dust, taken, not from the 
floor, but from the walls, cusbions, and 
ceilings. Bacteria at the rate of 78 000 per 
square inch were found on the floor of a 
fourth-class carriage, and 34,400, 27 000 and 
16,500 per square inch on the floors of third, 
second and first-class carriages. Thus, 
even in the latter, the average passenger, 
who usually has at least half a compart- 
ment to bimself, say 3000 square inches of 
floor, has an army of 49,500,000 deadly 
enewies aiming at his vitals on the floor 
alone, to say nothing of other millions in 
front and rear, on both flanks, and over- 
head. It would ’seem impossible to escape; 
but a Roard of Health is said to have re- 
ported measures for removing or reducing 


the danger, which the railroads are con- 
sidering. 





——— oe 


A MAN strolled into a fashionable church 
just before the service began. The sexton 
followed him up, and tapping him on the 
shoulder and pointing toa «mall cur that 
had followed him into the sacred edifice, 
said: “Dogs are not admitied.” ‘That's 
not wy dog,” replied the visitor. “But he 
follows you.” ‘Well, sodo you.” The 
fox on growled, and removel t:@ dog 
Wil unnecessary violence, 


























ur Uoung Folks. 


ONE WINTER DAY. 
BY A. H. B. 

T was very disappointing to have to go 
back to school just as the ice was sable 
to bear, and Herbert Oarter and Fred 

Drayton grumbled a good deal, saying 
that by the time their Saturday holiday 
came there would surely beathaw. The 
two boys had been friends since they were 
four years old. Herbert was an only 
child, and Fred had but one sister; so as 
they lived close together they were able to 
share each other’s lessons and amuse 
ments. 

They were mistaken about the thaw, for 
on Saturday the ice was*better than ever, 
and the ground was covered with pow- 
dery snow, the sun shone and there was 
scarcely any wind. 

‘*Ready, Fred?’ asked Bert about nine 
o'clock, as he called for his friend. 

“Bert hasn’t his overcoat—must 1 wear 
mine, mother?’ Fred said rather discon- 
tentedly. 

“I have two waistcoats though,” said 
Bert; ‘come on, Fred.’’ 

Mrs. Drayton and Gertie stood at the 
window watching them off. 

*] am giead the ice has kept so good,” 
said Gertie heartily, as she turned away. 

Crunch went the snow under their feet, 
the steel of their skates shone dazzlingly 
in the sunlight, and tierbert and Fred 
were in high spirits. 

At first they were alone on the pond, 
which was not very large, but later on a 
party of boys from a neighboring school 
and other people came on, and Herbert 
and Fried were pushed about, and knocked 
down more than once, 

‘““We may as well take our skates off,’’ 
said Fred, rubbing his elbow, on which he 
had just fallen. 

‘¢*Well, little shavers, why aren’t you on 
the pond ?” called out a cheerful voice; 
and Mr. Mitchell, the care-taxer of a large 
empty house, came and stood beside them. 

‘sWe don’t get much chance there,”’ said 
Bert; “those big fellows are so rougb.”’ 

Mr. Mitchell smiled. 

‘*Look here,” he said, “‘if I let you go on 
the pond in the Shrubbery will you pro- 
mise to take no one else ?’’ 

“Oh, jolly !’’ said Bert, giving a jump; 
‘¢we’ll promise, thank you, Mr. Mitchell.’ 

The man laughed as they started off, 
and he followed them to say— 

“Go in by the wall-door, and keep to the 
broad end of the lake; we’ve had to break 
the ice at the other end.” 

The Shrubbery grounds were large and 
quite deserted. Once they had been care- 
fully kept, but for some time time nothing 
had been done to them, though Mr. Mit- 
chell kept the house in repair. He must 
have been busy about something that 
morning, for a long ladder was lying un- 
der the wall. 

It was very still there. The snow was 
untrodden except in the path, and the 
birds had made queer little patterns by 
hopping about it. 

‘We shan’t be disturbed here,” said 
Fred swinging his skates round his head. 

‘‘And we can practice those figures,” 
said Hert; “I should like to do them as 
well as—’’ 

“Hullo,” interrupted Fred, ‘‘there’s 
someone on the lake.” 

They could not see very well because of 
the trees and evergreen bushes, but they 
saw something dark moving near the lake. 





“He’s going towards the part where the 
ice is broken. Hi! stop!’ called out Bert. 

There was no answer. 

“Perhaps he’s deaf,” suggested Fred; 
“let ’s make haste.” 

Of coure there seemed more to hinder as 
they were so anxious to get on: Fred 
slipped and scratched his check rather 
bedly against a bush, and Bert dropped 
his cap; yet they soon reached the lake. 

But they were too late. As they came to 
it they heard a strange cry, there was a 
plunge, a crackling, but no one in sight. 

“There he is, there he is,” cried Bert, as 
a dark head appeared from the bole in the 
foe, and the sides were caught at franti- 
cally; ‘“he’ll drown, whatever shall we 
do?” 

“if we get on the ice there, it will crack,”’ 
said Fred, stamping about with the pain 
of not helping. ‘There, we must go, even 
if well in,’’ he said, as an appealing groan 
came from the water. 

‘*There’s the ladder,’”’ said Ber’ suddenly; 
and only staying to cry that they were 
coming directly, they raced off for it. 

It was heavy, almost more than they 
could carry, and it knocked against the 
trees. Fred quite sobbed once or twice, 
and Bert felt almost choked as he thought 
they might be too late. 

Indeed, when they came to the lake 
again the head had disappeared. 

‘‘We’ve come. Oh; don’t you hear us?’’ 
called out Bert. 

They pushed the ladder over the ioe till 
it was close to the hole: Fred had thrown 
off his overcoat and was in front of Bert, 
so he was first to plunge his arms into the 
icy water. 

Bert was watching, eager to help at the 
right moment. Suddenly Fred’s anxious 
face changed color, and he bent over the 
water actually laughing. 

“It’s nothing to laugh at when anyone’s 
drowning,’ Bert said indignantly, for Fred 
had hold of something, of which, however, 
there was danger of his letting go. 

“Here, give me a hand,” he gasped out, 
*4¢ isn’t a person atallL Oh, do hold tight, 
we will save him now—it’s a dog.”’ 

And a dog it was, as Bert could feel 
when he had his arms in the water. It 
was heavy and awkward to hold, but they 
dragged it out and got it to the side of the 
lake, where it Jay still. 

Fred and Bert rested a little while before 
they shook their stiff wet arms about; 
afterwards they looked at each other and 
laughed again. Then they went to look at 
the rescued dog. 

‘‘Let’s try and save his life as we’ ve gone 
so far,’’ said Fred; ‘he can be wrapped in 
my coat.”’ 

‘“‘Jan’t it Mr. Mitchell’s Nero?” asked 
Bert. 

“Why, so itis. I am glad we’ve saved 
him,” said Fred; “‘let’s work his legs about 
till he breathes.”’ 

Their rough surgery restored Nero, who 
soon got up and shook himself; he seemed 
to know what the boys had done for him, 
for he licked their faces and hands, then 
darted off to greet his master, who was 
just coming up. 

‘*W hatever is it all about ?’’ asked Mr. 
Mitchell, looking at the ladder and the 
boys’ wet clothes, 

When he heard what had happened he 
hurried them into the house, where Mrs. 
Mitchell found some dry things to wrap 
them in, dosed them with hot drinks, and 
rubbed their arms till there was no fear of 
their taking cold. 

“IJ shouldn’t like to have lost Nero,’’ 
said Mr. Mitchell: ‘he’s as sensible and 
affectionate as can be, and the missus al- 
ways feels safe with him about.” 
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“That I do,” said Mra, Mitchell; “and 
you two young gentlemen have done a 
real kindness to-day.”’ 

“But we thought he was a boy,” said 
Bert. 

“And you'd have saved his life if it had 
been,”’ said Mrs. Mitchell. 

“Won't the fellows laugh to think we 
didn’t know a dog from a boy," said Fred 
rather dolefully. 

“Never you mind their laughing,” Mrs. 
Mitchell said; “I daresay they wouldn't 
have managed as cleverly; you thought of 
everything just right.”’ 

“We've had lessons about what to do if 
there are accidents on the ice,’’ said Bert. 

“We haven’t had much skating,” re 
marked Fred as they went home. 

‘No; yet it’s been rather a jolly day,” 
Bert answered, 

*. * ” ” o * 

One morning a few weeks after, the two 
were surprised by their master making a 
little speech to them before the other boys. 
He said he was very pleased with their 
conduct: they had done their best to save 
life; and to show that they appreciated 
what they had done, he and the other 
masters had a little present for them. 

Then he brought out a splendid set of 
cricksting things, with which Fred and 
Bert had many a good game the summer, 

The two had many a laugh together over 
their adventure with Nero, but Gertie 
Drayton was not at all satisfied; she was 
proud of the cricketing things, but said 
the boys quite deserved to have had the 
Royal Humane Society’s medal, though it 
happened to be only a dog they had saved, 
Yet some two or three years afterwards 
she had her wish in seeing both boys gain 
the médal she coveted for them, as when 
they were staying at the seaside they 
risked their own lives in order to save two 
little girls who were in danger of being 


drowned, 
————————— 


Our Work.— Whether we are bappy in 
our work or not depends upon the way in 
which we do it. The man who goes to his 
task reluctantly, like a scourged slave, has 
no enjoyment in his labor. It is, to him, 
like a perpetual punishment. How slowly, 
to his eyes, the sun rises to its zenith! 
How slowly it sinks to the western hori- 
zon! With leaden feet the weary hours 
go by. And he dreads the morrow which 
is to be but a repetition of the dreary to- 
day. His sluggish puise does hardly beat. 
He seems but half alive. How different it 
is with the man who works with a will! 
Whatever he touches becomes at once in- 
texesting to him. He is absorbed in what 
he is about, and he exclaims sat night, 
‘*How short the day has seemed !’’ Not an 
hour has hung heavily on his hands. 

>. 

DISAPPOINTING A PROUD FATHER.—A 
proud father had, just before dinner, been 
telling the visitor how clever hia little 
daughter was. He said it was not preco- 
city; it was intelligence. When she Jearned 
a thing she knew its value, ands he never 
was known, like ther children, to ask 
foolish questions. ‘You'll see now. If 
that child asks a question about anything 
it will surprise you with ita sense.”” At 
dinner the conversation turned upon Aus- 
tria. The intellectual child was taking it 
allin. Ina pausein the talk, she piped 
out: “Papal’’ “What is it, my dear?’’ 
said the proud parent, with a pleasing 
sinile, as he looked at the visitor, as much 
as tosay, ‘“‘Now’s your chance; you lis- 
ten.” “Papa, are they all ostriches in 
Austria ?”’ 


i 
Goose quills for pens sold in London in 
1{A2 at 20 cents a theusand. 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 


The ‘‘fly-eater’’ of Cuba is said to be 
the smallest bird in the world. 


Eighteen tourists are said to have lost 
their lives in the Alps this season. 


Women sculptors appear to be coming 
to the fore in the various countries. 


More than 700 Lives of Columbus 
have been written in various languages. 


Astronomers claim that there are over 
7,500,000 coineta in the solar system alone. 


It is said that robbers are convicted 
by a vote of the community tn some parts of 
Japan. 


The height of the great bell in Mos- 
cow, the largest in the world, ts % feet 4 
inches. 


A 10-line ad. in all the newspapers in 
the United States would, according to Print- 
or's Ink, cost $12,150. 


War news from China costs the Eng- 
lish newspapers $1.87 a word, and from Japan 
$2. @a word, for cable tolls. 


To obtain gold from sea water by 
means of electrolysis, Dr. Wurtz predicts 
will be one of the problems of the future. 


The States having the greatest per- 
centage of negro population are: South Caro- 
lina, 50.86 per cent., and Mississippi, 57.58 per 
cent. 


Scorpions are the most quarrejsome 
creatures in the world. Two placed in the 
same box will always sting each other to 
death. 


Mohammedans always, whether they 
are resident in their own country orin one of 
adoption, bury their dead without a coffin of 
any kind. 


The Coroner’s inquests for London 
show 80 deaths yearly from hunger without 
counting persons who commit suicide in ex- 
treme want, 


One of the new rifles used by the It- 
alian soldiers sends a ball with force enough 
to go through five inches of solid oak at a dis- 
tance of 4000 feet. 


An ox with a natural knot in the mid- 
dle of ite tail belongs to Zeke Clotts, of Mo- 
bile, Ala. Several surgeons have made futile 
attempts to untie the knot. 


Matsu Hito, the Japanese Emperor, 
who celebrated his 42d birthday lately, has 
given Japan the telegraph, railroads, iron- 
clads and perfected modern military equip- 
nents. 

A movement has begun in France for 
the introduction of English legislation in re- 
lation to illegitimate children. In France the 
father cannot at present be charged with 
tnaintenance. 

A shipment of 50,000 bushels of corn 
recently from Alabama to Illinois and lowa 
marks a new era in internal commerce. Ship- 
mente of this cereal have been hitherto in the 
opposite direction, 


The Prince Regent of Bavaria gives 
presents on his anniversary day instead of 
receiving them. His last gift was a hundred 
bottles of diphtheria serum forthe Hopital 
for Poor Children at Munich. 


In the days of the Roman Empire the 
hospital system grew and flourished with the 
extension and dominance of the Christian re- 
ligion. Yet one of the earliest of the regular 
hospitals was built by a Pagan, a senator 
nained Antoninus. 


For the first time in 21 years a crimi- 
nal case came up On a writ of error before the 
Court of Queen's Bench a few days ago. Writs 
of error in England apply only in cases of 
mistakes in the pleadings. The last case on 
record was that of the Tichborne claimant in 
1N73. 

The Patent Office has received a valu- 
able acquisition to its museum in a fac-simile 
copy of the first patent of an invention issued 
in America. It was granted by the General 
Court in Boston, on March 6, 1646. Joseph 
Jenkes was the patentee, and his invention a 
water wheel. 


A FADED FLOWER. 


E stood by the doorway watching ber. 

The ball was;nearly over. Many of 

the dancers had already taken their 

departure, more were; getting into their 

wraps or stood_in the hall'waiting for their 
carriages to be announced. 

The ball room, large'as‘it,was, has been 
too full for real dancing the greater part of 
the evening; and the desires provoked by 
the excellence alike of floor and music had 
had to go unsatisfied. 

Its partial emptying was therefore, 
eagerly taken advantage of by the enthusi- 
astic couples who still remained. 

The girl whom the man in the doorway 
was watching #0 eagerly would have in- 
vited attention anywhere; here she abao- 
lutely compelled it. Her cheeks were 
colored with that delicate Aush which, un- 
healthy though it may be, has a far sub- 
tler charm than the rude glow of health, 
and which contrasted marvellously with 
her almost black hair. The motion of her 
supple body as, clad in a soft white gown, 
she floated round to the music of adreamy 
waltz was indescribably graceful; she 
danced as one to dancing born, with an 
entire absence of effort. 

Beside her irresistible presence her part- 
ner passed unnoticed. It was only when 
the dance came to an end, and he led her 
to a seat, that you took the trouble to ob- 
serve him and remark that he was good- 
looking in a somewbat superficial style, 
clean shaven save for a small mustache— 
to be brief, obviously rmailitary. 

The man in the doorway eyed the pair 
curiously. His gaze rested for an instant 
on the man, and his lips unconsicously 
tightened—at this moment his plain face 
seemed almost repulsive; it passed to the 
girl! and the lines around his mouth 
smoothed out again, the look in his eyes 
seemed softer; he had changed in a mo- 
ment from the mere animal of ungovern- 
able passion to the rational sentient man, 
the product of centuries of education and 
training. 

He was perfectly aware that his passion 
was entirely hopeless; he knew that if he 
had won her love a wife was a luxury en- 
tirely out of the question, he was even 
conscious that her marriage with the man 
who now sat beside her was already ar- 
ranged. 

But for all that the attraction she exer- 
cised for him was irresistible; for a man he 
was curiously sentimental, and the mere 
fact that she was somewhere near him, in 
sight, within hearing, was the cause to him 
of a keen pleasure. It was a pleasure, too, 
that he went to infinite trouble to gratify. 
He was not a dancing man, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, would never have 
dreamed of sitting up talking to weari- 
some ‘‘wall-flowers” or taking captious 
chaperons into supper till four in the 
morning. But her presence seemed to 
make everything possible, and night after 
night he would hang about different ball- 
rooms on the off-chance of seeing her, 
thinking the most commonplace remark, 
it only it came from her lips, ample re- 
com pense for his hours of waiting. 

To-night he had thought her looking 
lovelier than ever; and when at last, radi- 
ant with smiles, she passed, leaning on 
her lover’s arm, out into the hall, he fol- 
lowed aimlessly, his heart divided between 
the desire to do something desperate—he 
knew not what—to the man who was soon 
to be her husband, and a mad wish to kiss 
even the hem of her trailing skirt. 

‘Come on, Jack,’’ ‘‘wecan take you part 
way of the way.”’ 

The pair passed down the steps and fol- 
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lowed her mother into the carriage. 

And as it drove away, the man who was 
not to be ber husband stooped quickly 
down and picked something up, and when 
a few minutes afterward he walked out 
into the night, his step was brisk and 
active, and his eyes sparkled, for the flow- 
er—her flower—lay next his breast,'a sou- 
venir to be sacredly treasured throughout 
many a long year. 

It was a very smal! thing, no doubt, per- 
haps even ridiculous, yet the fact that he 
possessed something that had once been 
hers, that had nestled close to her all the 
evening, made him very happy, and he 
kissed the blush-red bud a hundred times 
before he fell asleep. 

And, while hie kisses eat into the soft 
petals, she, rolling rapidly homeward 
through the fast-breaking dawn, noted 
that the rose her own fingers had pinned 
in her lover’s coat war gone. 

‘‘You naughty boy, Jeck,’’ she said 
sleepily, ‘“‘what’s the use of my getting 
you button-holes, if you don’t take care, of 
them ?” 





STARTING IN LiFrgs.—How important it is, 
if possible, to ascertain something concern- 
ing the end as well aa the beginning of the 
critical passages of life! With the best in- 
tentions and the utmost care sad mistakes 
are sometimes inevitable, but they far 
oftener result from lack of consideration. 
Youths who are just entering upon a busi- 
ness career are, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, utterly incompetent to uetermine 
for themselves the line for which they are 
best qualified; nor have those who have 
authority over them always the requisite 
judgment, or insight, or patient observ- 
ance, or even disinterestedness, to guide 
their choice aright. Sometimes the parents 
mistake the lad—sometimes the lad dis- 
regards the parents; but to whomsoever 
attributable, whenever an error has been 
com mitted at the outset, he is sure to reach 
a limit beyond which there is for him no 
hope of further progress in that direction. 
We meet with the proofs of this every 
day. A large proportion of failures in life 
are to be traced to this as their main cause, 
Owing to whatever influences, young peo- 
ple have been started in a line for which 
they are totally unfitted; and when they 
have gone too far to retreat, the discovery 
is made that there is no egress for them, 
and that they must stay where they are, 
and put up, as they best may, with their 
disappointment. Well will it befor us if 
the whole line of our march through 
life does not terminate in a similar disap- 
pointment. In this case we shall be able 
to blame none but ourselves, for every 
precaution has been taken to forewarn us. 


A RoMANCE.—A remarkable romance in 
real life has just been rounded off in OUre- 
gon. About 29 years ago James Hard 
went to work for a farmer named Arnold, 
in Jackson county Oregon, and a few 
months later married Arnold’s stepdaugh- 
ter. Soon after trouble arose between the 
two men. Arnold took his daughter away 
from Hard, and when Hard went after her 
the two men quarreled, and the result was 
Arnold was shot dead and Hard fled the 
State. His wife secured a divorce and re- 
married. Her husband died a few years 

%0. Three years ago, Hard returned to 

ackson county, was arrested 
for the murder of Arnold and sent to the 
peniten foralong term. During his 
trial his former wife visited him fre- 
quently, the old love revived and she 
Sse Sroatued's peti or tin prt, 

a nm for 
and after two years her efforts were suc- 
cessful, and Hard was released. A few 
days ago the two were reunited in mar- 
riage near their first home. 
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WAITING. 


BY ©. Ww. 
Only a tiny battered shoe, 
Tied with a ribbon of faded bine; 
A crease just here, where a dimple lay 
A rent which two mischievous fingers tore— 
Not much of a treasure to love and store ? 
Ay, you may laugh, you make shake your 


But here the gem of my life lies dead. 


Into wy life one winter's day 

Crept a child-angel from far away; 

And my heart went out at my baby's kiss, 
And the touch of his fingers was infinite bliss; 
And I dreamed of the path that his feet should 


tread, 

Strewn with laurel and roses red; 

He should pass through life, and the world 
should be 

Enriched by his love and his purity. 


Heart—my heart, was I much to blame? 
Did I dream too oft of a sinless name? 
Perchance the angels in pity saw 

Grief and anguish for me in store; 

For up in the city of God he waite 

Till Time rolls open the golden gates. 

Ah, sweet little shoe on my heart that lies, 
I shall see my darling in Paradise ! 


SOME SNAKE LORE. 








worship died in Britian with the 

Druids. Perhaps the single divect sur- 
vival of the worship is the belief in Corn- 
wall and Wales that snakes meet in com- 
panies on Midsummer Eve, join their 
heads together, and, by hissing, form a 
kind of bubble round the head of one of 
them, and so continuing to hiss and blow 
on the said bubble, cause it to fall off at 
the tail, when it immediately hardens and 
resembles a glass ring. This ring, worn 
as an amulet, is supposed to confer pros- 
perity, success in law matters, safety of 
person, and other advantages, on a lucky 
finder. Curiously enough, Pliny, gives a 
similar account of the origin of, and cre 
dulities connected with, this snake ring, 
or egg—anguinum ovum—amongst the 
people of the Gallic provinces, instructed 
by their Druids; adding that it is totally 
omitted by the Greek authors. He gives 
sz account of one that he actually saw, but 
this really appears to have been the shell 
—marine or fossil—of the echinus marinus 
(sea-urchin), for Oamden, ‘Britannia,’ 
says of the real stones: 

“They are small glass annulets, com- 
monly about half as wide as our finger- 
rings, but much thicker; of a green color 
usually, tho’ some of them are blue, and 
others curiously wav’d with blue, red, and 
white. I have also seen two or three 
earthen rings of this kind, but glaz’d with 
blue, and adorn’d with transverse streaks 
or furrows on the outside.”’ 

Davies, ‘“Mythol. and Rites of the Bri- 
tish Druids,’”’ writes of these stones, called 
Glain Naidr—i. 6, adderglase—that they 
‘twere artificial, can hardly admit of a 
doubt, though some have hastily con- 
founded them with certain productions of 
nature. We find some of them blue, some 
white, a third sort green, and a fourth re- 
gularly variegated with all these sorts of 
colors, but still preserving the appearance 
of glass, whilst others again were com posed 
of earth, and only glazed over.’’ 

The phrase, “snatched over the ford,” 
again singularly connects the British and 
Gaulish superstitions, for Pliny remarks 
that it was necessary for the finder to put 
running water between the snakes and 
himeelt. 

Examples of the giain are frequently 
found in ancient British tumuli; and, 
doubtiess, symbolised the resurrection, for 


G woranip died ophiolatry or snake 
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Meilyr, another bard, calls Bardsey “The 
holy island of the Glain, in which there 
is a fair representation of a resurrection.” 

There are offshoots of the original super- 
stition. Richard Carew, in his “Survey of 
Cornwall,” writes: ‘The country people 
have a persuasion that snakes here breath- 
ing upon a hazel wand produce a stone ring 
of blue color, in which there appears the 
yellow figure of a snake, and that beasts 
bit and envenom’d being given some water 
to drink, wherein this stone has been in- 
fus’d, will perfectly recover of the poison.” 
Mr. Hunt, in his “Popular Romances of 
the West of England,” says the country 
people now deciare that it is not safe to 
venture on the Downs at Land’s End withb- 
out a milpreve—possibly from millepore 
—which a correspondent of his affirms to 
be coralline limestone, the sections of the 
coral passing for entangled young snakes. 

Apart from these, however, there are in 
Britain many strange credulities regarding 
the snake; strange in that the reptible is 
here insignificant in size, and compara- 
tively weak in venom; thougn occasion- 
ally, withal, a suggestion of reverence may 
be observed in connection with it, a little 
due to vague traditional worship, and 
somewhat born of physical repugnance. 
In Sussex, they say these lines are written 
on the adder’s belly: 


If I could hear as well as see 
No man or breast should pass by me. 


A belief in the Geafness of the adder is, or 
was, a vulgar error throughout the coun- 
try; if, in truth, it was confined to the 
vuglar, for Randoiph, in “The Muses’ 
Looking-glass,” has, “How biest the ad- 
ders that have no ears !’’ 

Near Leeds they say that when a snake 
crosses the path rain is near; and in West 
Sussex to kill the first snake you see in 
the year gives you power over your ene- 
mies for a twelvemonth, or its skin hung 
up in the house brings good luck to the 
tenant. In Shropshire, the dragonfly is 
the supposed harbinger of the adder, and 
is consequently called the Ether’s Nild or 
Needle, and the Ether’s Mon (man) in 
various parts of the county. In the Isle 
of Wight they give the insect the name 
snakestanger for a like reason. A sickly- 
looking person with a ravenous appetite is 
said to have a “‘nanny-wiper’’ in his or her 
stomach, and the only way to lure it forth, 
say the Sussex people, is to fill a saucer 
with milk and lie near it with the mouth 
open, feigning sleep. The nanny-wiper 
will shortly creep forth to drink the 
liquor, and may then be killed. In the 
Nortb Country it is believed that if a na- 
tive of Ireland draw a ring round a toad 
or adder, the creature cannot get out, and 
will die there; but in the West Country, 
one should make the sign of the cross 
within the ring, and repeat the first two 
verses of the sixty-elghth Psalm. Mr. 
Hunt states that he once saw a snake not 
yet dead within a circle, and was told by 
a gardener that the creature had been so 
charmed. Gerard, in his ‘‘Herball,’’ fol- 
lows Pliny in the idea that the ash-tree is 
so obnoxious to the enake that it will 
sooner pass through a circle of fire than a 
ring of the leaves of that tree; but Cualpep- 
per says, ‘The contrary fo which is the 
truth, as both my eyes are witness.’”’ At 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, at the 
present time, a snake, however maimed, is 
invariably hung securely over the bough 
of the nearest tree, so that it may not escape, 
for the belief lingers here, as in many 
parts of the country, that the crawling 
thing cannot die until sundown. 


EE 


Over 1000 varieties of postal cards have 
been issued in the world in 35 years. 
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Svucomss Wai. Won.—The author of 
“Fifty Years in the Making of Australian 
History,” Sir Henry Parkes, was walking 
down a Melbourne street one day when he 
was stopped by a middle-aged gentleman, 
who exclaimed— 

“This is a pleasure | have been longing 
for through many years!” 

Parkes looked & him, but was obliged 
to answer that he could not recollest him. 

“Not recollect me!” said the stranger; 
‘do you remember this walking-cane ?”’ 

Parkes took the cane and at once re- 
cognized it as his own handiwork when a 
lad; and then he knew the man as his dear 
youthful friend, from whom be had parted 
more than thirty years before in London. 
In his book Sir Henry presents the case of 
this man as an illustration of the success 
which often crowns industry, trugality, 
and capacity in a new country. 

The young man was a compositor work- 
ing for small wages in England. During 
the rush to Victoria which followed the 
discovery of goid he emigrated to that 
country, where be dropped at once into 
employment at what must have appeared 
to bim almost fabulous pay—ten to twelve 
pounds a week. His habits were thrifty 
and he began saving his money. Pretty 
soon he had enough to order a genera! 
printer’s outfit from England. 

By the time the goods arrived he had 
still further increased his capital, and at 
the same time had engaged himself to a 
young woman. The marriage took place 
without delay, and with a light dray and a 
covered van the couple set out for the gold- 
fields in search of a suitable place tor the 
establishment of a newspaper. 

They settled in what was then an ob- 
scure “diggings,” and the Bramblewood 
Advertiser was started. The man was 
editor, reporter, compositor and pressman, 
and he and his wife not only folded the 
papers, but delivered them at the diggers’ 
tents. 

By working hard and keeping expenses 
down they got on, and by-and-by were so 
successtul that a rival appeared upon the 
scene, bringing witb him from Meibourne 
“g young University man as editor, a 
gentleman as Overseer, and another as 
book keeper.’’ 

The editor of the Advertiser was not 
greatly disturbed. 

‘‘We shall soon need to extend our of- 
fice,”’ he said to his wife, “and it will be 
cheaper to buy out our new neighbors than 
to send to Melbourne for material.” 

Everything fell out as he anticipated, 
The new enterprise was swamped by its 
expenses, and he purchased allin effects, 
“stock, lock, and barrel,’ at very satis- 
factory prices. 

From that he went on, and by the time 
Parkes met him he was a wealthy man—a 
magistrate of the colony and a director of 
large charities, 

In all that time he had never seen the 
friend of his boyhood. Now he took ixim 
to his house. 

“There,” says Sir Henry, “he went to a 
room he called his study and returned 
with a bundle of mementos of our divided 
past—scraps of rhyme written by me ani 
printed by him on slips of paper when we 
were boys; littie articles made by me aud 
given to him as keepsakes in those far- 
gone days; pewspaper portraits and per- 
sonal descriptions which he bad come 
across during his Australian life—all care- 


fully treasured in evidence of that friend- 
ship which torso many years had found 
no voice, and which now broke upon ine 
with such genuine beauty.” 

In Germany the works of Sir Walter 
Scott are used as a school text-book. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


For winter goods, iarge Scotch plaids are 
liked, also hair effect and boucle goods, in 
which the check is formed partly by the 
hair effect lines and partly by color com- 
binations. It must, however, be stated 
that the fashionable dressmakers only use 
a little of these gooda. 

A diagonal ground has a barege-like 
face. New also are the wavy materials, 
which are a development in winter fabrics 
of the wavy summor crepons. The crepy 
face ia of silk and woolen threads, plain 
and in two tones, while the ground, in 
order to facilitate the work, is usualiy 
woven plain. This material is suficientiy 
complete in itself to require little trim- 
ming for an elegant dress. 

Z\ibeline materials, which are vicuna-like 
fabric, are available in all colurs and in 
designs which are alinost covered by long, 
unshorn hair ends on the surface that give 
to the fabric a very wintry appearance. 

A material which promises to become a 
very important factor this season is ‘‘vel- 
our de coton,’”’ a cotton velvet. There isa 
decided tendency for this fabric, especially 
in check effects in small patterns, which 
are nearer to the checks of the past season, 
but in dark color combinations, 

Out of this material are made entire 
dresses of street wear, while for garni- 
tures, sleeves, waists, etc., is used a simi- 
lar fabric, but made of silk, which for its 
elegance has the advantage over its cotton 
competitor, and being higher priced it is 
more suited to the better class trade. 

To this same family belongs a4 novelty 
which has made a decided sucvsss in some 
quarters, and which bas been called ‘Vel- 
our Albigeois’” by its sponsors. This is 
a striped velvet, in which the stripes are 
in two tones, each two-fifteenths of an inch 
wide. The best color combinations in 
these are black and white, moss and lav- 
ender, rubis and black, maroon and laven- 
der, etc, 

This novelty promises to do very well, 
and has already been imitated, and in the 
original or in the imitation is to be seen at 
all the dressinakers. Besides the designs 
mentioned, others are to be seen ia wider 
stripes, dots, smal! flowers. The novelty 
in these consists in the new color combina- 
tions. 

What may be considered the very latest 
novelty is moire scintillante. This is a 
satin frame tissue, which by means of a 
special process is changed into a dull 
moire. 

This material is an article that may be 
come a leader. The manufacturers of 
ready-made garments are using it in the 
dark shades and dressmakers bring it out 
for better class toilets in the higher shades 
of lavender, marine-blue and in the new 
light shades in mouse, old gold, etc, 

In fancy silks there has been very little 
shown or used that is very new. There is 
hardly a novelty in this field that can be 
mentioned. Silk dresses are being made, 
but the designs vary little and are only re 
marka!ile by the new and original color 
combi: ations. Among these all the bleuet 
shades figure prominently. 

We iiave a very pretty novelty intro- 
duced for young ladies’ dinner or evening 
dreases, it is the lame bodice, which though 
not a lo w bodice is not quite high. In fact 
it is as high as a square opening for the 
permite. This square opening is formed 
thus: The bodice is gathered on a plain 
band in the front and at the back, and 
both bands are joined together at the sides 
by a plain tab, forming the epaulette. The 
equare must be perfectly regular, and at 
each corner is placed a tiny rosette of rib- 





bon, generally black, in fact the typical 
lame bodice is white or pale yellow, with 
black velvet rosettes, a black velvet neck- 
let and belt. But it is also made as a 
bodice to a dress that is with the skirt to 
match, in which case it may be in any 
color and trimmed en suite. 

A lovely evening gown is in white satin, 
covered with pale heliotrope, accordion- 
kilted chiffon studded with silver span- 
gies. Bodice ornamented with blue and 
white flowera. 

Satin efects in plain and brocaded goods 
lead, however, for evening toilets, designs 
being small, and colors running white, 
pink, bleuet, torquoise, yellow, black and 
cherry. Chiffon is used in black or white 
with every color, and its use has intro- 
duced high coreages for full dress. 

Another beautiful evening gown in rich, 
white brocade, the bodice trimmed en 
Zouave, having a square collar witb broad 
trimmings of green velvet dordered with 
lace, carried down the entire length of the 
sides of the gown, which were bound with 
green velvet. This style, opening over a 
distinct front, is a well-worn fashion. 

Satins of delicate colors or white are 
chosen for debutantes’ gowns, They have 
full “baby”? waists slashed to disclose 
plaited chiffon or point d’ esprit, the 
siashed edges being embroidered with 
paillettes or seed pearls, and the round 
necks having a full, soft trimming of 
rosettes of lace or chiffon. Sleeves are 
short and full, but gracefully manipulated 
to fall in flower-like petals or spread like a 
butterfly’s wings. An ivory-satin gown 
has a ‘‘baby”’ waist of emerald-green vel- 
vet, which droops ovhr the jeweled girdle. 
The satin sleeves are veiled with chiffon 
flounces edged with yellow Valenciennes, 
and a band of jeweled passementerie set in 
rosettes of lace finished with low neck. 

The fashion of light-colored dress mate- 
rials with dark velvet sleeves is continued, 
and is effective, For dinners and evening 
dresses we have been shown a dress of old 
pink China crepe, with goiden-brown vel- 
vot sleeves, which really pleaded in favor 
of the mixing of colors. Others are straw- 
color and black velvet and pearl-gray ame- 
thyat. 

Dresses of thick cloth or granite are 
made quite plain, a very narrow border of 
skunk or astrakhan fur is placed over the 
hem of the skirt, and sometimes headed 
with a passementerie edging. The bodice 
is generally more elaborate, and trimmed 
with draped epaulettes and revers, or some 
sort of berthe. : 

Fur is worn to edge low necks and skirts, 
but cannot be called a universal style; 
probably the cost of sable, which is used, 
has a potent effect upon the fashion, 


Odds and Ends. 
ON VARIOUS SUBJ EOTS, 

Chicken Pie. —-Chicken pie made by this 
recipe is excellent cold: Save the neck, the 
tips of the wings, the gizzard and the liver 
of the chicken and the feet. Pour boiling 
water over the feet, leave them a moment, 
then pull off the outer skin and nails. 
After these are removed put the feet with 
the other parta, They are quite important, 
as they contain the gelatine which forms 
the gravy around the chicken when the 
pie is cold into a delicious jelly. Stew the 
skinned feet, wing-ti neck and . 
which have been well cleaned, in just 
enough water to cover them, add a slice of 
onion, one of carrot, and let the water sim- 
mer gradually till it is reduced one-half; 
add a few drops of lemon juice or a tea- 
spoonful of taragon vinegar, and some 
jellied stock, 1 necessary. Pour this 
gravy around and over the chicken in the 
pie and cover it with a paste, and bake it 
until the crust isa finebrown. It is better 
to strain the gravy before pouring it over 
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the chicken. Some le add littie e 
balls or slices of the of bard-boiled 
eggs and rings made of the whites. 


Plum Pudding.—Half a pound of a fine- 
ly minced suet, free from skin, half a 
pound of well-washed and dried currants, 
three-quarters of a poand of stoned raisins, 
four spoonfuls of freshly. white 
bread crumbs, three ane as dried 
and sifted flour, five ounces of sugar, 
three whole enough milk to mix 
these ingredients, three ounces of finely 
chopped citron peel, one-half of a nu 
(grated) and a tnl of brandy. 
cau be boiled either in a cloth or a mold. 
It should be boiled steadily for 8or 9 hours 
and it will then k for a considerable 

riod. When wan for use it must be 

iled three or four hours, according to 
the time it was first cooked. Asa general 
rule, to be good, a plum pudding requires 
altogether 12 bours’ steady cooking. It 
should be remembered that it must not go 
off the boil the whole time it is cooking. 


Mincemeat.—Take two pounds of stoned 
and chopped raisins, two pounds of well- 
washed and dried curraats, two pounds of 
tinely chopped apples, two pounds of well 
picked and finely minced suet, one pound 
of sugar, one-quarter of a pound of grated 
Naples biscuits (sponge fingers), two 
ounces each of finely minced candied 
orange, lemon and citron ~y: one of 
grated ay a Small quantity of powd- 
ered cloves, half a pint of brandy and 
a cupful of port wine; four ounces of 
blanched and finely chopped almonds, 
and the juice and finely grated l of a 
lemon are a great addition. This mince- 
meat should kept some time before 
using it. 


Pumpkin Pie.—Cut the pumpkin into 
small pieces and stew in half a pint of 
water; when soft, mash fine through a 
colander. Set the kettle on the stove and 
mash the pumpkin against the sides of the 
kettle so that the water may all drain off 
and dry away, taking care not to let the 
pumpkin burn or scorch. This process 
will take nearly half an hour. For one 
pie take one » balfa point of rich 
milk, half a cupful of sugar, a little salt 
and two teaspoonfuls of pumpkin; stir 
well together, and season with cinnamon, 
ginger and nutmeg. Bake in under crust. 


Oyster Pie.—Take a large dish, butter it, 
and spread a rich paste over the sides and 
around the edge, but not on the bottom. 
The oysters should be as large and fine as 

ble; drain off part of the liquor from 
them; put them in a pan, and season to 
taste; have ready the yolks of three boiled 
eggs, chopped fine, and grated bread 
crumbs. Pour the oysters with as much 
of their liquor as you please into the dish 
with the paste, Strew over them the 
chop ogee and grated bread; roll out 
the lid of the pie and put it on, crimping 
the edges. Bake in a quick oven. 


Green Apple Pie.—Stew well-grown 
green apples, mash and strain. To every 
pint of the apples add half a teacup of 
sugar, a teaspoonful of butter and the 
beaten whites of two eggs; fiavor with 
lemon and nutmeg; line pie pans with puff 
paste, fill with the apples; bake very 
quickly, cover the top with meringue and 
set it in the oven one minute to brown 
slightly. 

Cranberry Sauce.—Put three pints of 
carefully picked over cranberries into a- 

rcelain-lined or granite kettle, with one- 

aif pint of water, cover and allow to stew 
slowly until tender, then add one pint of 
granulated sugar. Allow to come to a boil 
and remove from the fire, If preferred 
pass through a colander to remove the 
skins; pour into a mould and stand away 
to cool. 

Oysters on the Shell.— Wash the shells, 
and put them on hot coals or upon the top 
of a hot stove, or bake them in a hot oven. 
Open the shells with an oy knife, tak- 
ing care to lose none of the liquor, and 
serve + poe, Spe hot plates with toast. 
Oysters may be steamed in the shells, and 
are excellent eaten in the same manner. 


—————sS 
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Reliable under all circumstances is Dr. 
Bull’s Cough Syrup, the people’s friend. 
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SrouT AND Famous.—It is frequently 
asserted that fat is deadening to the brain 
and consequently a foe to intellectual acti- 
vity. But is thisso? Sume of the great- 
est men the world has over known were 
plump even to ae: 

Napoleon was deci saty 80. 

Dr. Johnson was fleshy even to flabbi- 
ness. Se was his. biographical shadow, 
Boswell. 

Balzac, the great French novelist, was so 
stout that it was a matter of exercise to 
walk round hi and he was encircled 
with band as if he were a hogshead. 

Rossini, com r, was a regular 
Jumbo, since for six years he never saw 
his knees. 

Dumas od yo was stout, and Sainte-Beuve 
was Cc with the stomach of a Falstaff, 
as Renan waa. 

Eugene Sue had such aversion to his 
growing corpulency that he drank vinegar 
to keep it down, and yet he wrote ‘The 
Wandering Jew.”” A man is not necessar- 
ily fat-witted because he happens to have 
a boundless stomach. 

a + ee 

ONLY FreiegHt TRarns.—It is said that 
John Newell, recently deceased, while 
President of the Lake Shore road, was s0 
opposed to the pass system that he even 
declined to issue passes to railway officials, 
which, under the courtesies between rail- 
road Officials, had been the custom, and 
when he issued passes he limited such 
transportation to certain trains, so restrict- 
ing the # na that but few railway officials 
have ridden on the fast mail or the limited 
trains of the road. On a recent New Year’s 
President Newell made up his packet 
of exchan and sent them ou:. 
Across the end of the one he sent Presi- 
dent Caldwell was printed in red ink the 
words: ‘Not on limited or fast 
trains.” By return mail came President 
Caldwell’s annual pass on the Nickle 
Plate to President Newell. Across ita face, 
in flaring red ink and in the bold hand- 
writing of President Cadlwell, were writ- 
ten the words: ‘‘Not good on passenger 
trains.” 


brains of old. 


Restraint is the golden rule of enjoy- 
ment. 

It takes more courage to endure than 
to act. 

Truth never dodges, no matter who 
shoots. 

The outlook is never so good as the 
uplook. 

No man can hate another without 
hurting himself. 

The man who prays right will do his 
best to live right. 

In most cases the reformer goes away 
from home to begin work. 

Temptation will follow us to the gate 
of heaven, but it cannot go in. 

If you would be able to do great 
things, be faithful in little ones. 

It won’t make the day any brighter to 
complain of the cloudy weather. 

The hardest work any man can un- 
dertake, is to try to manage himself. 

The world needs men who will do 
right, no matter what is to come of it. 

Nothing is to be gained by talking of 
heaven to a man who worships money. 

Wisdom is the faculty of knowing 
whut delusion one is happiest in believing. 

Toa man who can pleasantly com- 
mune with his own thoughts, solitude is the 
best company. 

Pain is the deepest thing we have in 
our natures, and union through pain has al- 
ways seemed more real and holy than any 
other. 
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The earth moves.—Evidence, you can 
buy a first-class liniment, Salvation Oil, 
for 25c. 





Femininities. 


Mrs. Emma Scott, of Birmingham, 
Ala., has been elected Enrollment Clerk of the 
Alabama Senate. 


A great many girls say ‘‘No”’ at first, 
but, like the photographer, they know how to 
retouch their negative. 


He, impatiently : ‘‘You bet if I were 
a woman I'd make up my mind mighty 
quick.” She: “Then you wouldn't be a wo- 
man.” 


The famous Trinity College, Dublin, 
Ireland, is considering for the first time in its 
history the advisability of giving degrees to 
women. 


‘*How have you taught your baby to 
talk so young?” “It's just as easy as can be; 
I sit down at the planoand sing and she natur- 
ally tries to say something to her papa." 


Nodd: “I had an awful row with my 
wife this morning overa silver penholder she 
recently gave me.” Todd: “What was the 
trouble?” Nodd: “She caught me using it.” 


Mrs, Winsome: ‘What makes Mrs. 
Gabsy keep her clock two hours fast?” Mrs, 
Winsomemore: “So she'll know all the gos- 
sip of the town two hours before it happens.” 


Miss Rosebud: ‘‘Why is it that they 
put a diamond in the engagement ring and 
none in the wedding ring?" Old cynic: “Be 
cause all the glitter ends with the marriage.” 


Countess Giannotti, who is mentioned 
as one of the favorites among the ladies in- 
waiting to the Queen of Italy, is an American, 
daughter of a cigarette maker of Newark,N.J. 


Maud: ‘‘He asked me to marry him, 
but he had only a broken heart to offer me." 
Marie: “Did you accept him under those con- 
ditions?” Maud: “Yes; his bank account was 
intact.’’ 


Antoinette Humphreys, a Cincinnati 
girl, is said to hold Governor MacCorkle's 
commission as a Colonel in the West Virginia 
militia. The fair Colonel is 19 years old and 
comely. 


Mme. Rejane, the French actress, is 
now recognized as the setter of the fashions 
for Paris, itis said. Her hair is slightly red- 
der than mahogany, and red hair is all the 
rage at the French capital. 


**T notice they are putting fenders in 
front of the trolley cars,” said young Mr. 
Fitts, as he sat down to dinner. “Oh, how 
kind!’ twittered Mrs. Fitts; “they will be so 
nice for the poor motormnen to warm their 
feet on when the weather gets cold.” 


The lady was making some remarks 
about the kind of clothes some other ladies at 
church had on. “The finest garinenta woman 
can wear,” said her husband, “is the mantle 
of charity.” “Yes,” she snapped, “and it's 
about the only one some husbands want their 
wives to wear.” 


Mrs. Rosa M. Avery, the famous anti- 
slavery propagandist, who died in Chicago re- 
cently, was born in Ohio. She organized the 
first anti-slavery society ever known, in Ash- 
tabula, O., and nota clergyman in the place 
would give notice of its meeting so late as 
two years before the war. 





One of the most important advances 
in favor of women that has been made re- 
cently is the unanimous adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution by the Board of Regents of 
the State University of Michigan: That hence- 
forth in the selection of professors, instruc- 
tors or other assistants for the university no 
distinction shall be made between men and 
women, but that the applicant best fitted for 
the povition shall receive the appointment, 


Ethel Gotrox: “Oh, Viadimir, they 
say you are a fortune-hunter, and are only 
marrying me for my wealth. Tell me that 
this is not true.” Lord Dedbroke: “Why, my 
dearest, I would marry youif you were pen- 
niless.”” Ethel Gotrox: “Prove this, my own 
Viadimir, and I shall be absolutely happy.” 
Lord Dedbroke: “Settle the whole of your 
vast fortune upon me, ‘eave yourself desti- 
tute, and I will wod you in the face of the 
whole world, 


FAasculinities. 


The higher a little man is lifted, the 


smaller he looks. 


The grandfather of the Rothschilds 
did not own a penny in 1800, 


The man who can smile and won’t do 
it cheats others and robs himself. 


Essex, the favorite of Elizabeth, had 
a set of shirts which cost $580 aptexe. 


Mudie’s circulating library in London 
has 3,500,000 books constantly in circulation 
and employs 178 people. 


Prince Bismarck possesses 482 crosses 
and decorations. These, placed side by side, 
cover a space of 21 feet by several inches 
deep. 


Samuel Edison, of Fort Gratiot, Mich., 
the father of Thomas A. Edison, though 90 
years of age, is still in active possession of all 
his faculties, 


Nicholas II., who becomes Crear at the 
age of %, is the youngest sovereign in Europe 
with the exception of Alexander of Servia, 
who is only 18 years old. 


Dr. Klein, of Cincinnati, has returned 
home from Berlin, where he had his nose, 
which had grown to enormous dimensions, re- 
duced by a surgeon to its normal size. 


Ethel: ‘‘ Papa is glad to have you 
come, but he says you must start for home at 
10 o'clock." 

George: “That's all right, but when must I 
gor” 


‘“‘Why do you make some of your 
dumplings small and the others large, Frau 
Hubert" “Because my husband has been 
complaining lately of having too little change 
in his diet. 


Misses Judson and Lamson, of well- 
to-do Cleveland, Ohio, families, the former 
the danghter of a Judge, have joined the 
Salvation Army, and are living in the Army 
barracks in that city. 


The Duke of Argyle, whose engage- 
ment to Miss Knox Little is announced tn 
London, is over 70 and has been married twice 
already. His son, the Marquis of Lorne, mar- 
ried Queen Victoria's daughter, Princess 
Louise. 


A Boston ‘‘ medium” gave a man a 
message from his mother the other night and 
tenderly kissed him. The man was a police 
inspector, his mother was at home,and the 
medium ia now tn jail for obtaining money 
under talse pretences, 


The Sultan of Turkey is one of the 
most enthusiastic chess players in Kurope. 
He will play the game for hours without in- 
termission, and will not allow any matter of 
State to interfere with the problem in which 
at the time he is engaged. 


Mr. Gladstone has never promoted his 
eldest son, the Kector of Hawarden, or his 
son-in-law, Rev. Harry Drew. There is nota 
single meimber of the family, male or female, 
who Goes not earn his or her daily bread, and 
there is not a title among thein. 


On his Dorsetshire estate Lord Aling- 
ton hasa “white farm.” It is #80 called be 
cause every animal on itis white. There are 
white horses, white cower, white donkeys, 
white hares from Siberia, and a white pigmy 
bull. The dogs and the catsare white, and so 
are the rats and mic@. 


The late Czar used to send an occa- 
sional order for a tweed suit toa Scotch tatlor 
related to Catherine MacKennon, the Scotch- 
woman who was his devoted nurse in his 
childhood, and whom he took care of all his 
days. His son, the present Czar, is said to 
have lately remembered the Scotch taflor with 
an order. 


A lady up-town has a little boy who 
has just reached the age where he ia initerest- 
ing. The other afternoon he was found sit 
ting on the steps of the veranda looking very 
downcast, and his mother asked him what 
the trouble was. “We'll have to move away 
frou here,” he said. “Why? sasked his 
mother. “Ob, I've done up every kid in the 
bivck aud Liere ain't any more fun here,” 
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Humorous. 


These ups and downs of life—ah, me! 
How oft they fret the soul— 

Downs as displayed in mercury; 
U ps tn the price of coal. 


Refined spirits often get drunk. 
Loafing in the streete—baker’s wa- 


“Then, I suppose, Miss Strougmind, 
you and Mr. Sparrow are to be man aad wife?" 
“No, sir; woman and hasband.” 


A school caught fire, and, as the boys 
watched it, one in another school said enthu- 
sinstically to his companion: “Johnny, don't 
you wish it was ours?" 


Maud: “Did you know young Go- 
lightly is awfully rich? Why, they say he 
has money to burn.” Clara: “Has he? Oh, 
how I wish he'd take me for a match?" 


‘*Beg pardon,’’ said the missionary, 
“but will you transiate his Majesty's remarks 
again? Did he tell his daughter that he was 
to have guests to dinner or for dinner?” 


‘Did you bear that Spifkins had lost 
his money in a submarine investment?” said 
Von Braam to Shingles. ‘What sort of an in- 
vestment isthat?’ “He sunk it in a pool.” 


Jessie: “‘Why do they call the boys 
who sit up in the galleries godst" Author: 
“To distinguish them from the devils who sit 
in the orchestra chairs and write criticisms." 


Magistrate, to owner of unlicensed 
dog: “What kind of a beast is that?” Owner: 
“Just a common hound.” Magistrate: “I'll 
imke him a dear hound. Ten dollars and 
coste."" 


Mrs. Juddenheimers: ‘Oh, you was 
awfully fll, Isaac!” Juddenheitmers: “Yes, 
Repecea, but dere is von goot tings about it—I 
am getting the vort of my money out of the 
doctor.” 


Lady commercial, to her husband, 
whois rather cold to her: “John, the kisses 
you give me now are not up tothe sample 
you gave me when you asked me to be yours. 
It tan’t business!" 


Teacher: ‘‘What was the reason our 
nncestors did net have any knowledge of the 
earth boeing round? Speak out, Johnnie.” 
Johnnie: “Perhaps it was because they didn't 
have any schow globes in those days.” 


Traveler: ‘“‘iHlindoo magicians can be 
buried for years, and then come to life. Do 
you believe that?” Darwinian: “Might be. 
Perhaps some of their involuted ancestors in- 
termarried with the seventeen year locusts.” 


He: “This ring, you know, is the 
omblem of eternity.” She: “Yes, and the dia. 
mond on top is heavenly!” He: “But the 
ring that comes later will have no diamond." 
She; “N-o. I suppose the heavenly part will 
be over by that time,” 


“What is going to be played at the 
opera house tomorrow evening, Mr. MceGin- 
nis?’ asked Mr. Longcoffin. “It ain't decided 
yet,” replied McGinnis, “How is that?’ “1 
don't know how tt comes,” said McGinnis, 
“but I read in the paper this morning that 
they were going to play ‘Othello, or the Moor 
of Venice,’ but it did not say which.” 


Business man: ‘‘I’ll buy nothing more 
from you. The last suitof clothes you sold 
me sbrank terribly after a single shower of 
rain. The coat now doesn't reach as far as 
the waist, and the trousers are up to my 
knee.” Traveling salosman: “Then you have 
a first-class bicycle suit, and the best thing 
you can do is to buy 4 wheel." 


‘It do blow a little sometimes out in 
Kansas," said the man with the far-away look 
that comes to those who are accustomed to 
gazing across broad prairies. “Yes,” assented 
the fat man. “Yes. I remember once when it 
blowed so hard that 1 couldn't see the barn 
that was less’n a hundred yurdsaway.” “Air 
so full of snow or dust?” “Neither one. Air 
waa as clear as could be. It jist simply blowed 
so hard that the sight of the barn was blowed 
away ‘fore it could reach me. I was lookin’ 
straight acrost the wind at the time, you see.” 


RNA 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF is safe, reliable and 
because of the stimulating action which it 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
adding tone to the one and Inciting to renewed and 
increased vigor the slumbering vitality of the physical 
structure, and through this healthful stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PAIN is driven 
away, aod a natural condition restored. It is thus 
that the READY KELIEF ts so admirably adapted 
for the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which fs sure to result from the use of many of 
the so-called pain remedies of the day. 


It Is Highly Important That Every 
Family Keep a Supply of 


ADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF. 


Its use will prove beneficial 
n or sickness. There is noth- 





Al s in the house. 
on all occasions of 

ing in the world that will stop pain or at 

progress of disease as quick as the READY RE- 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Difficult 
Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS tn from one to 
twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUK after rooting 
this Mivertisement need anyone SUFFER WIT 

I} 


Aches and Pains 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
nearal a rheumatism, lum » pains and weakness 
in the ine or kidneys, pains around the Rs 4 
plouriay, es ling of ne joints and ns of all kinds. 
the application of RADWAY's READY RELIEF 
will afford immediate cam and its continued use for a 
few days effect a permanent cure. 

Internally —A half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
of water will. in a few minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartbarn, Ner- 
VOUSTIORS, Nesp tonenets, Sick Healache, Flatulency, 
and all internal pains, 

There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
eure Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Bilious 
and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, so 
quickly as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


Price, 00 ceuts per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 


FRADWAY'S 


Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A oumety composed of 1 jents of extraordi: 





medical erties, essential rify, heal, repair 
invigorate the broken down Wasted body. uick, 
pleasant. safe and permanent in its treatment cure 


For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful- 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious. 


Not only does the Sarsaparilla Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Secrofulousa 
Constitutional and Skin Liseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM- 
PLAINTS, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases. Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence ef Urine, 
Bright's Disease, albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are brick dust deposits, or the water ts thick, 
=" mixed with substances like the white of an 

or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billous appearance, and white bornedust < ta, 
and when there Is a pricking, burning sensation when 
passing water, and Ane in the small of the back and 
gong =e loins. ad by all druggists. Price, One 


adway’s 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and reliable. Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 








healthful reguiarity. For the cure of all dis 


orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, mi. 
neys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Constipa- 
tion, Costiveness. 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
indigestion, 
Billousness, 
Constipation, 


Dyspepsia. 


den flushes burning in the flesh. 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the 


Price 25c per Box. Sold by druggists. 
Send to DR. RADWAY & OO., 55 Eim 
pees —— Ser Book of Advices, 


TENT 








Caveats, Trade-marks, Design Patents, Copyrights, 
And all Patent business conducted for 
MODERATE FEES. 


Information and edvice gi”en to inventors without 
ebarze. Address 


PRESS CLAIMS CO., 


JOHN WEDOERBURN, 
: Managing Attorney, 
P.O. Box 463. WasHINnGTon, D.C. 


. 

@"This Company is managed by a combination of 
the largest and most influential newspapers in the 
| nited States, for the express purpose of preteet- 
img their subscribers against unscrupulous 
sod incompetent Patent Agents, and each paper 
orinting this advertisement youches for the responsti- 
ta’ity and high standing of the Press Claims Company. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND VIEWS. 


For Public Lectures, School, Church or Home, 


WORLD'S FAIR 


and other interesting subjects. Send 3c. stamp fer 
Catalogue. 





J. W. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 
1008 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






G al or local 
Ladtee oe gece Agents. $75 


@ week. Exclusive territory The 











~ Gurable, warranted. Cireularetree 
W. P. HARRISON & 00.. Clerk He. 12, Columbus, 0. 


° FAT PEOPLE ° 


16 Ibs a month. 

WO STARVING wrinkles or injury. 0 positive 

(allel. Price $2.00 by mail prepaid, particulars [sealed] Se. 
PARK BEMEDY co., Boston, Mass, 


peer Simpson, Washi B»- 
Pp 9 attorney's fee until 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 


+ SIMPLIFIED. 
Pry yaa ) 
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Recent Book Issues. 


PERIODICALS, 

“The Quiver” for December opens a new 
volume of this popular magazine for Sun- 
day and general reading with a table of 
contents of notable interest. The opening 
chapters of two new serial stories are given. 
There are three good short stories, one— 
“Ten to One’’—for the children, and the 
Sunday reading is of an excellent variety. 
A very beautiful colored frontispiece is en- 
titled “A Daughter of the King.” Pab- 
lished at New York. 

‘““Cassell’s Family Magazine for Decem- 
ber will be a welcome friend in any intel- 
ligent family for its literary and artistic 
attractions. The stories are of the best, 
and the miscellaneous articles cover a wide 
range of interesting subjects of a deacrip- 
tive character, on travel, adventure, his- 
tory, 6tc. Published at New York. 

“Tne Century” for December is a Christ- 
mas number, and its features are numer- 
ous and striking. Of the illustrations 
twenty-five are full-page, and of these 
nine relate either to the religious or domes- 
tic festival. There are Christmas stories 
by Sarah Orne Jewett, Grace Wilbur Uon- 
ant and Ruth McEnery Stuart, and other 
stories, essays, poems and miscellany re- 
lating to subjects more or leas closely 
allied to the season. The second part of 
Prof. Sioane’s Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte deais with Napoleon at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s first American story, “A Wa'king 
Delegate,” is wholly in a new vein. There 
is also a timely article on the Italian Prim- 
jer Crispi. The Century Co., New York. 








WITH FANCIFUL TASTES. 
T: ERE 1s more variety in the work of 





modelers in plaster, or formatori, as 

the Italians in the trade term them- 
selves, than is generally supposed,”’ re 
marked a successful fgure-maker of my 
acquaintance one day recentiy, when | 
was having a look round his shop. “Now, 
who do you think I have done this hand 
for ?”’ he asked, showing mea cast of an 
exquisitely formed female hand. 

1 suggested that it was probably exe- 
cuted for some portrait painter. Artista, 
it is well known, often copy hands from a 
cast when those of a patron are not shapely 
enough to bear reproduction. 

‘Not in this case,”’ he replied. ‘This is 
the model of the hand of a young lady 
who is going abroad for a twelvemonth. 
She has had it cast to present to her sweet- 
heart, so that he may have something to 
remind him of her. The idea is rather 
popular with engaged couples who are to 
be separated for a time.’”’ 

“And has this cast of a man’s foot been 
executed tor a similar purpose?” [ in.- 
quired, indicating the representation of a 
masculine pedal appendage of more than 
average size. 

‘Not quite,” responded my informant, 
smiling. “It’s an accurate copy of a cer- 
tain clergyman’s left foot. The foot bei: g 
very large, ari somewhat peculiar in 
shape, he could never get boots made to 
fit him comfortably. Accordingly, he has 
had a cast taken of his foot in order that 
his shoemaker may bave a ‘last’ made 
from it. 

*“*Plaster-of-Paris is extensively used in 
the hospitals nowadays, as many a football 
player, who bas had an accident, can 
testify. After the broken leg or arm has 
been bandaged, it is coated with plaster, 
which ‘sets’'fquickl), and keeps the ‘mem- 
ber rigid until the cure is effected. 


“Doctors—especially those who lecture 
on surgery—frequently employ us to make 
models of skulls and distorted limbs 
Bat we have pleasanter work; as, tor in- 
stance, when some art student who dab. 
bles in modeling brings us a half-com- 
pleted bust or figure to trim and finish. 

“T bed a rather fastidious customer lately, 
a young gentleman employed im one of 
the principal insurance offices, who is an 
amateur athiete. He is very proud of bis 
musculararm and well-developed figure, 
and he wished to have them modeled in 
plaster. He was extremely difficult to 
please; he thought I didn’t make his 
clenched fist sufficiently large. 

“However, I satistied him at last. I did 
his chest, back and right arm—each in a 
separate piece, of course—and then, by his 
desire, 1 covered them wi b a dazzling coat 
of gold paint. 

“How do we take masks of the dead? 
Well, the process is simple. First, we oil 
the face, taking special care to thoroughly 
moisten the hair round the temples and 
the beard or moustache, and taen we pour 
on plaster-of-Paris. The plaster hardens 
in about ten minutes, and wher it begins 
to get firm you can feel it getting quite 
warm. The oil prevents the plaster ad- 
hering to the flesh and hair, and when it 
has hardened it comes off easily, and 
forms the mawrix. 

“Into this matrix we pour just enough 
plaster, mixed with yellow ochre, to thinly 
cover the features, and when that has be- 
come solid, a second application of white 
plaster. The mould is afterwards chipped 
away, then the yellow coating, which 
serves to show the outline of the features, 
is carefully chiseled off, and there you 
hav* the true plaster presentment of the 
face. 

“A mask of a living person ia taken by 
the same process, but, asa rule, by ‘piece- 
moulding;’ that is, one side of the face is 
first done, a straw being inserted in the 
nostril to aseist the person to breathe. Then 
the other side is done, and the two pieces 
joined together form the mould.” 

“You must use a great deal of clay in 
the course of your work.”’ 

“Not at all. We use it over and over 
again. I know an eminent sculptor who 
modeis with the same clay as his father 
did before him. That clay is at least fifty 
years old.”’ 

—_—  - O —e - 

DRAWING THE LINK.—A clever girl, who 
would make a sensation in society if fate 
bad been a little more kind to herina 
material way, lives on a side street and is 
a constant source of amusement and joy to 
her little circle of friends. This girl bas 
brains and good looks, and, what is better, 
originality, but sheis coin pelled very often 
to walk because she has no car fare. She 
amuses berself with all sorta of things 
that other girls seldom think of. Her 
latest exploit is a class of Chinamen, into 
whose wooden heads she is endeavoring 
to inject a faint idea of the limitations of 
the English language and incidentally the 
Christian religion. 

In her class, on a recent Sunday, she 
was giving Ching Poi an object lesson on 
the wondertul creations of God. 

“See, Ching,” she said, ‘‘see this beauti- 
ful rose. God made this rose. He made 
it to look pretty and sme!l sweet. (iod 
mace all things, Ching. He make you 


and he made me. Now teli me, Ching, | 


who made roses ?’’ 


Ching grinned and said, ‘“iod, he makes 


lose.’’ 


“That’s right, Ching. Now, why did he 


make the rose?’ 

“He makes lose to look pletty and 
smellee sweet.”’ 

“That’s right, who made you, Ching?” 

‘“God makes meé,’’ replied Ching. “He 
makee me to look pletty and smellee 
sweet.”’ 

She is endeavoring to teach the China- 
men a few other things, but will let per- 
sonal similes with the rose rest for awhile. 








Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders. 
On and after September 11, 18%. 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 


eo De ben daily 9.00 a m) 3* 
Sines Uniceper) Ons = 
SS (memes) Sane ©. Sym ES 


Williamsport Exp. (Parlor Cars) vom nee = 


FOR NEW YORK. 
4.14, 7.8 (two-hour my 8m, 9.4, 11.31 8 m, 
12.57, from 2th and yneetniat streets, “Dining 
‘r) 1. 2. 6.14, (6.12 from Mth and Chestnut 
pe! . P 
ws, m, 
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La 2. 
“hestnat. 
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EHEM, EASTON AND Fotrss 
H AND Wromine VAL. LEYS, 6.0, 
2.@, 6.@am, 2.0, 4m, wr yy Pm. Sun- 
days-4.77, 6.%, 9.00 om ak 9.8 Pp m. 
FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
For le and Pottstown— Express, 6.3%, 10.00 
am, 12.4, 6.6.62 11.9pm. Accom., 4.9», 7.@, 


11@am, 1.@, 4.22 6.2 7.0 pm. Sunday Express, 
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For Lebanen and Harrisburg = 8.%, 10.0 a 
m 49 6@ pm. Accom... 40am, 7.0 p m. 


se - 4.0, am. 

For Pottsville—Express, 6.3%, 10.00 a m, 4.9, 6.0%, 
U.@pm. Accom., 4.2, 7.0 am, 1.@pm. Sun- 
1. press, 4.00, 9.6 a m, 11.90 p m. Accem., 
4s. m. 

For 


vhamokin and Wil ~Expreaa, 6.%, 10.00 
a 4.@ 11. m. ~—Express, 9.0 a m, 
U.@pm. Addi for Shamo in - Express, week- 
days, 60 pm. Accom., 4. m. Sundays—Exz 
press, 4.@ a m. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 

Lasve Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 
W cok-days— Express 6.00, 9.0 am., 2.6, 4.00, 4.3. 
4.@pm. Accom., 3.0am., 4%, 63 pm. Sua- 
days—Express, 4. =_ 50h, @ 9.00, 10.00 am. Accom., 6.00 
am, 4.6 p m. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot; week-days - Express, 6.3, 
7.2, 7.4, 90M am, 6.2, 7.0 pm. Accom., 


Brigantine, week-days, 6.00 & m. 4.30 p m. Leave 
tine, week-days, 7.3am,3.2% pm. Sandays, 


m. 

tables at ticket offices, N. FE. corner, 
ea «(Chestnut street, » 5. 

Tenth street, 69 8. Third street, #62 Market street and 


al stations. 
Unites Transfer Com Mp pf will call for and cheek 
he di 


from hotels ences, 
1. A. BSWEIGARD, C. G@. HANOOCK, 
Cones Capeentent, General Passenger A gent. 


PFREE! 3 


and send it tous with your nameand 
idiress and we wilisend youthiswatoh 
by @Xpress for examination A 
GUAKANTEF for 5 YEARS 
sentwith it. You examine it 
and if you think it a bargain 
pay our sample price $1.85 
aud itis yours. It inthe hand- 
Somest and best timekeeper 
in the world for the money 
i better than tiany watches 
jd for four times the price. 
REE“ ''" every vatchwe 
mend aleolutely free 
charge a lovely cold plate 
chainand charm, alsoourtig 
catalogue full of barcaiua. 
Write to-day, this«fferwitl 
nol appearagain. A‘ldresa, 


EASTLAKE MFG. CO., 
Cor. Adams and State Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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F TOU WANT INFORMANION ABOUT 


INI 


Address « letter or postal ca 
THE PRESS © —— COMPANY, 


WEDDERBURN, - - nogae © hornet 
-O. Box 462, ee” wast sTON, D 
PENSIONS ONS PROCURKED FOR 


SOLDIERS DO 
CHILDREN, PARENTS. 


A‘ao, for Soldiers and ‘Bellors Alaabled tn the Vine a@ 

¥ In the lar Army or Navy aimee th: war 

arvivors of the Indian ware of 1632 to 1442, ond 

their widows, mew entitled Old and refected clainy 

& epectalty a entitled to higher rates 

Send fornhew laws. No charge fur s4vice. No fw 
unt!) sueressful. 
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TOUPES wie 
' i223 
Premier Artisies . 
IN HAIR. \ 
PEEKS, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


CHESTNUT 4T.. 
Inventors of the CELEBRATE) GOSSAMFK 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


DOLLARD & CQ., 
Philadel phia, 

VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND Tot'- 

measure their own heads with accuracy: 





TOUPBES AND BCALPS, FOR W106, INCHES. 
INCHBS. No.1. The round of 

No.1. The round of the bead. 

beat, No.2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 

back as far as ball. | No. 8. From ear w ear 
No. 3. Over forehead as} over the tap. 

far ae uired. o.4 From em to ear 
No. 4. Over the crown round the forehead, 

of the head. 


They bave always ready for sale a spiendid Btock of 
Gents’ Wiga, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wiga, 
Frisettes, Kraide, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union. 
Letters from any part of the world will recaive at- 
tention. 


Dellard’sa Herbaninum Extract fer the 


Hair. 

This preparation has been inanufactured and wold at 
Doliard's for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps stemilly increasing. 

Also DOLLARD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjanction with the Herbanium when the 
Halr is naturally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs. Kdmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co., t© send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


in England. 
MKS. EDMONDBON GORTER. 
VOak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov., @, ‘88. Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 
applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 


1228 CHESTNUT STREET. 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING. 
ADIEA’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Em- 
ployed. 











Dobbins’ Electric 


Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 


follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED, Clothes cost more 
than seap. This soap cost iu 
1869 twenty centsa bar. Now 
it costa nine. It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and 
costs less than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserve 
your clothes. If he hasn’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uine always has our name on 


the wrapper. Look out for 

imitations, There are many of 
them. 

PRESERVA- of clothes by the 

use of Dobbins’ 

TION Electric Soap, is 


an established 
FAOT of a genera- 
tion. It is not an experiment or a 
wild assertion, but absolutely TRUE. 
Think carefully whether you prefer 
to save a cent or two on soap, or 
dollars on clothes, You can’t do 
both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
name of 
DOBBINS SOAP M’F’G COO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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&" Sapolio is asolid cake 
of Scouring soap used forall 


we? > cleaning purposes & 


DIRT can resist 


SA POTTITO.?’? 


‘““Ah! Ah!” Cried the House- 
“The Secret I know, no 





“Oh! Oh!” 


Cried the DIRT, 


‘At length I must go, I cannot 


withstand 


SA POLTIO.’’ 
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